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THE PRIMROSE OF THE ROCK. 
Comp. 1831. Pub. 1835. 


[Written at Rydal Mount. The rock stands on the 
right hand a little way Jeading up the middle road 
from Rydal to Grasmere. We have been in the 
habit of calling it the glow-worm rock from the 
number of glow-worms we have often seen hanging 
on it as described. The tuft of primrose has, I 
fear, been washed away by the heavy rains.] 


A ROCK there is whose homely front 
The passing traveller slights ; 

Yet there the glow-worms hang their lamps, 
Like stars, at various heights: 

And one coy primrose to that rock 
The vernal breeze invites. 


What hideous warfare hath been waged 
What kingdoms overthrown, 

Since first I spied that Primrose tuft 
And marked it for my own; * 

A lasting link in Nature's chain 
From highest heaven let down! 





THE ROCK, ETC. 


Sin-blighted though we are, we too, 
The reasoning Sons of Men, 
From one oblivious winter called 
Shall rise, and breathe again ; 
And in eternal summer lose 
Our threescore years and ten. 


To humbleness of heart descends 
This prescience from on high, 
The faith that elevates the just, 
Before and when they die ; 
And makes each soul a separate heaven, 


A court for Deity. 
WoORDSWORTH. 


LOVE’S SEASON. 


Nay, never ask, beloved, oh, why so late? 


Nor marvel I could see yet love thee not, 


Love’s secrets lie within the book of fate, 


Uncyphered and untaught. 


The Gowers, still faithfal to the stems, The self-same star shines in its lofty sphere, 


Their fellowship renew : 

The stems are faithful to the root, 
That worketh out of view ; 

And to the rock the root adheres 
In every fibre true. 


Close clings to earth the living rock, 
Though threatening still to fall ; 

The earth is constant to her sphere ; 
And God upholds them all : 

So blooms this lonely plant, nor dreads 
Her annual funeral. 

Here closed the meditative strain ; 
But air breathed soft that day, 
The hoary mountain-heights were cheered, 

The sunny vale looked gay, 
And to the Primrose of the Rock 
I give this after-lay. 


I sang — Let myriads of bright flowers, 
Like thee, in field and grove 

Revive unenvied; mightier far, 
Than tremblings that reprove 

Our vernal tendencies to hope, 
Is God’s redeeming love ; 


That love which changed — for wan disease, 
For sorrow that had bent 

O’er hopeless dust, for withered age — 
Their moral element, 

And turned the thistles of a curse 
To types beneficent. 


* In Dorothy Wordsworth’s ‘*Grasmere Journal’? 
the following occurs : — April 24th, 1802 — ** We walked 
in the evening to Rydal. Coleridge and I lingered be- 
hind. We all stood to look at Glow-worm Rock—a 
primrose that grew there, and just looked out on the 
road from its own sheltered bower.’? ‘The primrose 
had disappeared when the Fenwick note was dictated, 
and the glow-worms have almost deserted the district ; 
but the Rock is unmistakable, and is one of the most 
interesting of the spots connected with Wordsworth in 


The poet sees and sees a hundred times, 
Before from silvery cloud emerging clear, 
’Tis wooed in deathless rhymes. 


The self-same melody, unseized, ignored, 
May float for years in the composer’s brain, 
One day he careless strikes his harp’s chord, 
To find a godlike strain. 


And countless suns rise o’er the summer sea, 
Before that rosy glow the painter caught, 
Transferred to canvas, for all time to be 
The fadeless dawn of thought. 


So soul by soul for years may dwell alone, 
Yet side by side; no mortal tongue can tell 
How word or smile or look doth make them 


one. 
Therein love’s miracle ! 
Good Words. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 





SONNET: A CRY FROM IRELAND. 


I HEARD a voice come moaning over sea, 

“ England and ye who fain would legislate, 
Heart-cankering woe and immemorial hate 

Are not the servants of a law’s decree : 

Cleave us asunder! we are bond, not free. 
League-makers tyrannize, the priests dictate, 
Give us the land! yet Famine will not bate 

Her stern demands of all she holds in fee, 

Our bodies’ breath and marrow: we are slaves, 
Slaves to tradition’s wrong and tribal scorn, 

And though our acres, bog and moor and 
fen, 

From dragon’s teeth may yield its arméd 
men, 

Pale Hunger stands above our shallow graves, 
And wringing empty hands cries out for 


corn.” 
H. D. R. 





the Lake District. — Ep. 


Spectator. 
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ON THE PLEASURES, THE DANGERS, AND 
THE USES OF DESULTORY READING. 


BY THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, 


You are, I doubt not, familiar with the 
distinction between deductive and induc- 
tive reasoning. It alwaysseems to me 
that the severer method of study is the 
more applicable to the former, and the 
lighter or desultory method to the latter. 
The continuous reader will make the bet- 
ter progress in reasoning and in drawing 
deductions from given premisses. The 
desultory reader will, or may, succeed 
more effectually in cultivating the faculty 
of observation and in collecting the mate- 
rials which must form the foundation for 
the inductive science. 

As regards the comparative pleasures 
and advantages of close and of desultory 
study I would liken the one to a journey 
by railway, the other to a journey on 
horseback. The railway will take you 
more rapidly to your journey’s end, and 
by its aid you will get over much more 
ground in the day; but you will lose the 
variety of the walk up the hill, the occa- 
sional divergence from the hard road, and 
the opportunities for examining the coun- 
try through which you are passing, which 
the horseman enjoys. The business man 
will prefer the train, which will carry him 
quickly to his bank or his warehouse, but 
he will miss many things which the other 
will have seen and profited by, provided, 
of course, that he has made good use of 
his faculty of observation. 

For it is on such a proviso as this that 
the case of the desultory worker really 
turns. He must not be a loiterer, shuf- 
fling out of the trouble to which his more 
methodical comrades put themselves. He 
must have an object in view, and he must 
not allow himself to lose sight of it. We 
are not to confound desultory work with 
idleness. 

It is useful to look to the origin of 
words. The word desultory is of Latin 
parentage, and it was applied by the Ro- 
mans to describe the equestrian jumping 
actively from one steed to another in the 
circus, or even, as was the case with the 
Numidians, from one charger to another, 
in the midst of battle. That certainly 
was no idle loitering. It was energetic 





activity, calculated to keep the mind and 
the body very much alive indeed. That 
should be the spirit of the desultory reader, 
His must be no mere fingering of books 
without thought how they are to be turned 
to account. He may be wise in not allow- 
ing himself to become a bookworm, but 
he must take care not to become what is 
much worse —a book butterfly. What- 
ever is worth doing is worth doing well, 
and it is possible so to regulate and pur- 
sue a seemingly desultory course of read- 
ing as to render it more truly beneficial 
than an apparently deeper and severer 
method of study. 

This world of ours is an old world, full 
of the works and records of many genera- 
tions. We are in daily contact with the 
fragments of the past, with traces here 
and remains there which attract our atten- 
tion, either for their intrinsic beauty or 
utility, or as indications of the manners 
and habits of mankind in former ages. 
Among these records assuredly there are 
none which are of greater interest or of 
higher value than the records, mere frag- 
ments though they may often be, of human 
history and human thought which are to 


‘be found in books. The poet tells us how 


we may so read the great book of nature 
that we may find in the trees, the stones, 
the running brooks, lessons which may 
profit as much as sermons. But while 
cordially accepting this teaching, we may 
observe that the trees and the brooks 
would hardly convey all those useful les- 
sons to us if we had not a considerable 
knowledge of books to begin with. The 
lover of nature will find much revealed to 
him which the mere bookworm will wholly 
fail to notice; but, on the other hand, a 
well-read man who can apply the teaching 
of his books to the objects which he has 
around him will profit far more from them 
than his illiterate companion. 

I do not, however, desire to dwell on 
what may be considered little more than a 
truism, What I wish to point out to you 
is that so great is the mass of our book- 
heritage that it is absolutely impossible 
for any one, and doubly impossible for one 
who has other engagements in life, to 
make himself acquainted with the hun- 
dredth part of it. So that our choice lies 
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for the most part between ignorance of 
much that we would greatly like to know 
and that kind of acquaintance which is to 
be acquired only by desultory reading. 

When I say this, I donot forget that a 
third alternative may be offered to us. 
We may be told that, though we have not 
time to read the books themselves, we 
have always the means of becoming ac- 
quainted with their contents by the aid of 
abstracts, abridgments, and other conven- 
ient instruments for the ‘close packing of 
information. Nobody is more ready than 
I am to acknowledge the utility of these 
pieces of intellectual mechanism. They 
are most valuable for reference, and are 
often indispensable for saving time. But 
to regard them as equivalent to, or even 
as a decent substitute for, the books them- 
selves would be a fatal error. They serve 
the purpose which is served by a diction- 
ary, and if, as Charles Lamb maintains, 
dictionaries are not to be reckoned as 
books, so neither are these compressed 
masses of information to be admitted to 
that honorable title. 

I may have occasion to: return to this 
point and to offer a fewremarks on the 
question of cramming, but for the moment 
my object is to eliminate this kind of false 
study from the comparison whizh I am 
anxious to draw between the sustained and 
the desultory methods of true study. With 
regard to those two methods I will, in the 
first place, observe that, to speak gen- 
erally, the world has need of them both. 
We need students who will give them- 
selves up to strictly limited subjects of 
study, will pursue them with all their heart 
and mind and strength, and with that great 
kind of devotion which we may call stu- 
dents’ love. These must be men animated 
by the spirit of our old giants of learning, 
of whose powers of reading we hear so 
much, and of whose powers of writing we 
see remaining so many substantial proofs. 
Yet even with these men the intermixture 
of some general and desultory reading is 
necessary, both for the very purposes of 
their study and in order to relieve the 
strain of the mind and to keep it in a 
healthy condition. 

I never read so many novels in succes- 
sion as during the months that I was 
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working for my degree at the rate of ten 
or twelve hours a day; and in the week 
when I was actually under examination I 
read through the “Arabian Nights” in 
the evenings. I forget who the great 
judge was who, being asked as to his 
reading, answered that he read nothing 
but law and novels. But there is plenty 
of literature besides novels, and besides 
the “ Arabian Nights,” which will be good 
for the relaxation of the mind after severe 
study, and I venture to think that the 
more miscellaneous our selection is the 
more agreeable, as well as more profitable, 
it will be. So much for the consideration 
of one’s own mental health. But beyond 
that I think it is evident that a certain 
amount of miscellaneous reading is of 
great importance to the student in relation 
to his main study itself. Illustrations of 
his work will be presented to him often 
from the most unexpected quarters, will 
sometimes cheer and lighten his labor, 
and sometimes very usefully supply hints 
for further or wholly different lines of 
inquiry. 

As I said just now, for inductive rea- 
soning we need a wide field, where we 
may pick up materials which may suggest 
new starting-points in the process of dis- 
covery. The student who is also some- 
thing of a man of the world will often go 
further than the man who shuts out the 
light of day that he may give himself 
wholly to his folio and his lamp: — 


Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep-search’d with saucy 
looks : 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books, 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixéd star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they 
are. 
Too much to know, is to know nought but 
fame ; 
And every godfather can give a name, 


There is a good deal of wisdom in these 
sarcastic lines, which Shakespeare puts in- 
to the mouth of Birdén in “ Love’s Labor 
Lost.” It is the wisdom of the student 
who is also a man of the world, and who 
looks suspiciously or contemptuously on 
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The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. 


I might occupy a good deal of your time 
if I were to set myself te bring together 
all the judgments that I could find in our 
great literary works against the pedant. 
But it would be somewhat beside my 
mark ; for there may be desultory readers 
who deserve the name of pedant as much 
as and more than those cloistered toilers 
who are chained to the desk by the love 
of a study itself, who have no thought or 
wish to parade themselves and their ac- 
quirements before the world, and to seek 
for praise and admiration for their learn- 
ing. Chaucer’s scholar, who would 


lever have at his beddes hed 
Twentie bookes clothed in blak or red, 
Of Aristotle and of his philosophie, 
Than robés rich, or fidel, or sautrie, 


had not a touch of the pedant about him. 
Indeed, I doubt whether any true lover of 
learning for its own sake can ever deserve 
that unpleasant appellation. 

But, as you have often been told, Studia 
abeunt in mores, and it is with a view to 
give you some bints as to the effects of 
particular methods of study upon your. 
habits and your character that I am now 
inviting your attention to systems of read- 
ing. In the first place, I would offer a 
plea in favor of desultory reading — at 
least, of a certain amount of it — because 
it leaves a man more at liberty to pursue 
the particular line which suits his taste 
and his capacity. This is, I suppose, the 
ground on which Dr. Johnson commended 
the practice. “I would not advise,” he 
says, “ta rigid adherence to a particular 
plan of study. I myself have never per- 
sisted in any plan for two days together, 
A man ought to read just as inclination 
leads him, for what he reads as a task 
will do him little good.” Bacon, too, in 
his well-known essay, tells that there are 
some books to be read only in parts, 
others to be read, but not curiously, and 
some few only to be read wholly and with 
diligence and attention. Both these high 
authorities therefore recognize the pro- 
priety of leaving the student some latitude 
in his choice of books and in his method 
of reading. But while this freedom is 





largely to be respected, it ought not to be 
allowed to degenerate into laxity. The 
tendency of a great many young men — 
and of old ones too, for that matter —is 
not only to read widely, but also to read 
indolently, and indolent reading is as much 
to be discouraged as diligent reading is to 
be commended. 

There is a fine passage in Mr. Carlyle’s 
inaugural address, when he was chosen 
rector of this university. He says: — 

“ We ought to cast aside altogether the 
idea people have that if they are reading 
any book, that if an ignorant man is read- 
ing any book, he is doing rather better 
than nothing at all. I must entirely call 
that in question — I even venture to deny 
that. It would be very much safer and 
better for many to have no concern with 
books at all. There is a number, a fright- 
fully increasing number, of books that are 
decidedly to the readers of them not use- 
ful; but an ingenious reader will learn 
also that a certain number of books were 
written by a supremely noble kind of peo- 
ple; not a very great number of books, 
but still a number fit to occupy all your 
reading industry. Books are like men’s 
souls, divided into sheep and goats. Some 
few are going up and carrying us up heav- 
enwards, calculated, I mean, to be of price- 
less advantage in teaching, in forwarding 
the teaching of all generations. Others, 
a frightful multitude, are going down, 
down, doing ever the more and the wider 
mischief, Keep a strict eye on that latter 
class of books, and for the rest, in regard 
to all your studies and readings here and 
to whatever you may learn, you aré’ to 
remember that the object is not particular 
knowledge, not that of getting higher and 
higher in technical perfection and all that 
sortofthing. There isa higher aim lying 
at the rear of all that, especially for those 
who are intended for literary or speaking 
pursuits, or the sacred profession. You 
are ever to bear in mind that there lies 
behind that the acquisition of what may 
be called wisdom — namely, sound appre- 
ciation and just decision as to all the ob- 
jects that come round you, and the habit 
of behaving with justice, candor, clear in- 
sight, and loyal adherence to fact. Great 
is wisdom, infinite is the value of wisdom. 
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It cannot be exaggerated. It is the high- 
est achievement of man. ‘Blessed is he 
that getteth understanding.’” 


You will, I think, have noticed at more 
than one point in this address that your 
late rector’s warning was directed as much 
to the manner as to the matter of your 
reading. It is not only, perhaps it is not 
so much, a question of what you read as 
of how you read it. Undoubtedly there 
are great and noble works, such as Mr. 
Carlyle probably had in his mind, which 
are qualified to produce a great effect and 
to lead the soul and the intellect distinctly 
heavenward, while there are undoubtedly 
some which have a decidedly noxious and 
baneful character. But the great mass of 
books are, like the great mass of men, a 
mixture of good and evil, and are neither 
to be blindly followed nor blindly reject- 
ed. It would but narrow the mind in the 
first place; and, depend upon it that from 
narrowing to perverting is but a short 
step. Hear the advice of a very wise 
counsellor, especially to youth, the late 
Dr. Arnold. He says, — 

“Keep your view of men and things 
extensive, and depend upon it that a mixed 
knowledge is not a superficial one. As 
far as it goes, the views that it gives are 
true, but he who has read deeply one class 
of writers alone gets views which are 
almost sure to be perverted, and which 
are not only narrow but false. Adjust 
your proposed amount of reading to your 
time and inclination. This is perfectly 
free to any man; but whether the amount 
be large or small let it be varied in its 
kind and widely varied. If I have a con- 
fident opinion on any one point connected 
with the improvement of the human mind, 
it is on this.” 

If, then, we agree that the most impor- 
tant question is not what, but how we 
shall read, let us consider the dangers 
against which we must be on our guard. 
I have already touched upon that of indo- 
lence, even though it be busy indolence. 
There is another fault which we must 
avoid —that of misdirected energy, the 
energy of the unhappy student whom Mr. 
Lowell selects as the butt of his clever 
Satire, — 


A reading-machine ever wound up and going, 
He mastered whatever was not worth the 
knowing. 


It is to men of this sort that the old 
proverb applies —they cannot see the 
wood for the trees. They are so intent 
upon details that they lose all idea of the 
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whole, and for want of grasp of the whole 
they lose the benefit of the very details 
with which they so energetically busy 
themselves. The remedy is not far to 
seek, and I may give it as a remedy ap- 
plicable to both faults of which I have 
been speaking. It is, always to read with 
an object, and that a worthy object. Per- 
haps in saying this I may lay myself open 
to the charge of opposing myself to that 
desultory reading of which I have been 
rather declaring myself a defender. But 
it is not really so, and there is no reason 
why a desultory reader should not be a 
reader with an object. He may be fol- 
lowing up a train of thought which leads 
him to consult first one work and then 
another. He may be seeking for evidence 
of facts which can only be satisfactorily 
obtained by collating a great number of 
authorities, and he may be examining 
many books which he only knows by name 
to see whether they throw any light upon 
the subject of his researches. Not im- 
probably while he is reading with sucha 
purpose as that, and is looking a little be- 
low the surface of what he reads, he will, 
as it were, stumble on quite unexpected 
discoveries, such as the pedantic student 
who has devoted himself to the closest 
reading of which a machine is capable 
would never by any possibility have made. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s favorite saying, that 
adventures are for the adventurous, ap- 
plies to the literary adventurer as much 
as to any other. Or, again, you may be 
reading with a view to discover the full 
meaning of an author who has obtained 
celebrity and who has exercised an impor- 
tant influence over the minds of men, or 
you may be studying mere style and power 
of expression, or you may be comparing 
an author’s writing with what is known of 
the author’s life — in short, there are end- 
less subjects which you may be pursuing 
while you seem to be aimlessly turning 
over the leaves of one book after another, 
and to be wasting time which you are, in 
fact, employing most profitably as well as 
most diligently. 

But there is yet an object with which a 
man may read, and with regard to which 
it is desirable that I should say a few 
words, because it connects itself with some 
very practical questions of the day. A 





man may read hard in order to “ get up,” 
|as it is called, some particular subject or 
| subjects foran examination. In short, he 
may give himself up to be “crammed,” 
and cramming has now a very different 
significance from that which attached to 
the same process before the days of com- 
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petitive examinations. In old times a 
man would cram in order to get admira- 
tion. Probably the less he knew the more 
he desired the reputation of knowledge, 
and in order to gain that reputation he 
was likely to try all manner of short cuts 
to it. Have you ever read the amusing 
account which Seneca gives of a wealthy 
man of this class — Calvisius Sabinus ? 
This worthy had a large family of slaves 
and freedmen, and he was troubled with a 
short memory, so short, indeed, that he 
would confuse Achilles with Ulysses, and 
hopelessly forget Priam. Still he desired 
to appear learned, and he had the wit to 
discover a means. He laid out a large 
sum in the purchase of slaves, one of 
whom knew Homer from beginning to 
end, another Hesiod equally well, and 
nine others who were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with as many great lyric ‘poets. 
When he could not buy them ready made, 
he bought the slaves and had them trained, 
and when once he had got his forces in 
order, he took to worrying his friends and 
making their supper miserable, by turning 
the conversation into channels which en- 
abled him to show off his learning; for, as 
he justly argued, learning which he had 
bought and paid for at so high a price 
assuredly was his own. Such was cram- 
ming in the days of the Roman Empire. 


In our own day it is not quite the same 
in form, though, perhaps, there may be 
more resemblance in substance between 
the crammer and the crib on the one side 
and the learned freedmen on the other 
than we should at first be inclined to ad- 
mit. But it would be unjust to deny that, 
given the necessity of preparing for an 
examination upon the results of which the 
whole career of a young man probably de- 
pends — it is natural, | may almost say it is 
inevitabie, that special preparation should 
be made, and that preparation should 
take the form of a rapid storage of the 
memory with as many salient pieces of 
knowledge as possible, due regard being 
had, not to the education of the mind of 
the student, but to his being prepared to 
gain the largest number of marks in the 
shortest time. I do not desire now to 
enter into the great question of competi- 
tive examinations. It is one on both;sides 
of which there is a great deal to be said, 
and I am far too sensible of the advan- 
tage of the system to use hasty words of 
a depreciatory character. But this I wish 
to impress upon you, that, regarding the 
matter from an educational point of view, 
learning is too sensitive to be successfully 
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wooed by so rough and so unskilful a proc- 
ess, and that it is only to those who ap- 
proach her in a reverent and loving spirit 
and by the regular paths of patient and 
careful study that she will open the portals 
of her abode and admit the student to her 
heart. It is with her votaries as with 
those of the leaf in Chaucer’s beautiful 
poem: — 


Knightes ever should be persévering 

To seek honour without feintise or slouth, 
Fro well to better in all manner thing, 

In sign of which, with leaves aye lasting, 
They be rewarded after their degree, 
Whose lusty green may not appaired be. 


But, though learning is not to be won by 
short cuts or royal roads, yet, as the phil- 
osopher’s stone could turn whatever it 
touched into gold, so the true lover of lit- 
erature can, by the alchemy of a sympa- 
thetic mind, find the true gold of the 
intellect in the works to which he applies 
himself. Recall to yourselves, for exam- 
ple, that well-known epistle in which 
Horace draws forth the lessons of Homer’s 
great poems, and shows us how the poet 
teaches the secrets of human life and 
traces the springs of human action more 
fully and more excellently than either 
Chrysippus or Crantor. 

Again, take Wordsworth’s beautiful 
lines on the divinities which the lively 
Grecian could find in his land of bills, 
rivers, and fertile fields, and sounding 
shores. These are but samples of the 
thousand ways in which the true poetic 
fancy will detect beauties or lessons which 
to a less observant eye would be invisible. 
Or, leaving the realm of fancy, how many 
unexpected lights upon questions of his- 
tory and philosophy will reveal to the 
practised and attentive reader truths and 
evidences which are all the more striking 
because they are unconsciously disclosed. 
Take, for instance, that curious little arti- 
cie — shall | call it? —of Lucian’s upon 
the Pseudomantis, the charlatan Alex- 
ander, whose tricks and devices he ex- 
posed, and whose success in imposing 
upon the incredulous he details. Observe 
how, quite casually, he remarks that his 
hero was able to deceive all classes of 
philosophers except only two sects — the 
Epicureans and the Christians. Hemerely 
mentions the fact so far as concerns the 
Christians; but how suggestive a fact it 
is! The Epicurean, who disputed the 
intervention of the gods in human affairs 
altogether, might naturally be supposed 
to be incredulous and proof against super- 
stitious pretensions. But with the Chris- 
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tian it might have been thought that the 
very reverse was likely to be the case; 
and, in truth, his rejection of the wonders 
of the deceiver was doubtless due, not to 
scepticism as to spiritual manifestations, 
but rather to his belief that these things 
were of the works of the evil one, and 
were to be put away as abominable. 


But why should I detain you with illus- 
trations of what every reader must soon 
discover for himself —that the wisdom, 
the graces, the soul and spirit of a book 
are as nothing until to that book has been 
applied a mind and an intelligence capable 
of drawing forth those charms which, to 
inferior or less sympathetic spirits,.are 
revealed, if at all, in an inferior degree, 
and of which we properly say that they 
are gwvdvra ovveroictv, Perhaps there is 
nothing more noticeable than the treat- 
ment which a work of humor, or, it may 
be, of fancy, receives at the hands of those 
who are themselves destitute of those 
qualities. You Scotchmen are often 
twitted with want of power to perceive a 
joke, you —the countrymen of Scott and 
Burns, and of that galaxy of wits who 
made the society of Edinburgh so famous 
in days not long gone by! But Iam not 
going to take an illustration from Scot- 
land. I will call into court an English- 
man, whose memoirs we are all fond of 
dipping into at our idlest hours, and never 
without amusement, and yet whose abso- 
lute deficiency in these particulars is un- 
speakably delightful. Mr. Samuel Pepys 
seems to be wholly wanting in all sense of 
the ridiculous and to be equally devoid of 
any spark of fancy. Here is his estimate 
of the lightest, gayest, loveliest piece of 
fancy in the world. “ Tothe King’s The- 
atre, where we saw ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ which I had never seen before, 
nor shall ever again, for it is the most in- 
sipid, ridiculous play that I ever saw in 
my life.” 

We must not, however, confine our at- 
tention to works of humor and of fancy 
alone. They are, indeed, most valuable 
in the development, perhaps even in the 
formation, of character, and we cannot but 
admire and feel grateful for the lessons 
which they teach us. But they would pall 
upon as if we sought to make them our 
sole companions. As Mr, Lowell says of 
new books : — 


For reading new books is like eating new bread, 
One can bear it at first, but by gradual steps he 
Is brought to death’s aoor by mental dyspepsy. 


So it may be said of books of the lighter 
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class that they would not furnish the mind 
with the food it requires if our reading 
were confined tothem alone. What, then, 
ought the young to read? It is, indeed,a 
grave and serious question, but I am not 
going to attempt to answer it by prescrib- 
ing a detailed regimen or course of study. 
That I must leave to be decided upon ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the stu- 
dent, the profession which he is about to 
follow, and the advice which his profess- 
ors or tutors may give him. If his train- 
ing is to be mainly scientific, then I would 
say that it is peculiarly desirable that his 
reading should be mixed and miscellane- 
ous, so that while he is investigating the 
secrets of nature he should not neglect to 
acquaint himself also with the secrets of 
the human heart. If, on the other hand, 
his line is to be literary, 1 would keep the 
light literature somewhat down, lest by its 
fascination it should draw away the mind 
from the more serious studies. It is sure 
to be taken up later, and with all the more 
pleasure and profit, if a good foundation 
has first been Jaid by steady literary work. 

Look some day, if you are not already 
acquainted with them, at Sir Walter 
Scott’s remarks upon desultory reading in 
the early chapters of * Waverly” and take 
his warning against the dissipation of 
mind to which, with some natures at all 
events, it is likely to lead. I content my- 
self with saying itis one of the great ad- 
vantages of such places of learning as our 
universities that every student has the 
means of readily obtaining advice, guid- 
ance, and assistance in laying out and pur- 
suing a course of serious study. He will 
here be introduced to the great minds of 
the past, to the historians, the philoso- 
phers, the orators, the poets, whose works 
have charmed and have instructed gener- 
ation after generation, and he will be 
shown how best to employ his time in 
turning his acquaintance with them to 
profit. The only piece of advice I would 
give is one which no doubt he has re- 
ceived from many others. It is, to make 
a point of mastering at least one subject 
of study by sheer hard work without the 
aid of any of the ingenious inventions for 
saving time and trouble which are so dan- 
gerously tempting. Set your faces alike 
against the use of cribs and translations, 
and against the skipping of difficult pas- 
sages. Do not try to turn the flank of a 
difficulty, but brace up your minds to over- 
come it. By doing this with one or more 
branches of your work you will strengthen 
your mental powers and gain a vantage 
ground from which you will be able with 
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ease to invade and conquer the fruitful 
plains of knowledge which you will per- 
ceive lying open before you. As a wit 
once said, easy writing is confoundedly 
hard reading ; so we may say of easy study 
that it means terribly barren knowledge. 
You may indeed apply to true knowledge 
the noble lines in which Wordsworth ad- 
dresses the Grecian crowd who shouted 
when they heard the proclamation of their 
country’s liberty at the hands of their con- 
queror. Those who desire to gain that 
glorious boon 


Must either win by effort of their own 
The prize, or be content to see it worn 
By more deserving brows, 


It is rather tempting at this stage of my 
observations to open once more the old 
controversy between the ancients and the 
moderns and to fight the battle of the 
books over again. But I am unwilling to 
do it, because my object is not to set one 
generation or one country against another 
but rather to awaken in you an interest 
in the literature of all time, and to find 
the points which authors of different ages 
and nations have in common, rather than 
those on which they may be supposed to 
be at variance. You may remember that 
the battle of the books began by a de- 
mand addressed by the moderns to the 
ancients that the latter, who were the oc- 
cupants of the higher of the two summits 
of Mount Parnassus, should either resigo 
their time-honored occupancy in favor of 
their younger neighbors, or else should 
allow the moderns to come and level the 
hill with their shovels and mattocks to 
such a height as they might think conven- 
ient. This modest proposal was courte- 
ously but summarily rejected by the an- 
cients, who, as an alternative, proposed 
that the moderns should rather occupy 
themselves by raising their own side of 
the hill than dream of pulling down the 
other. This was excellent advice, appli- 
cable, perhaps, to other cases of rivalry 
besides that of jealous authors; and look- 
ing upon the course of events since Dean 
Swift’s days, we may, I think, say that it 
has on the whole been followed. Assur- 
edly the authors who have arisen both in 
this country and in others within the last 
century and a half have done much to 
wards raising the modern standard, while, 
in spite of the changes which modern 
education has brought about, in spite of 
the pressure of scientific competition, in 
spite of the discouragement of quotations 
and the banishment of Horace from the 
House of Commons, ancient learning is 





still held in high esteem, and year by year 
fresh excursions are made into its well- 
known territories, and fresh discoveries 
are reported from its well-trodden plains. 


If modera literature has any competi- 
tion to dread, it is not that of the old clas- 
sical writer, but of the daily, weekly, or 
monthly periodicals, which fall as thickly 
round us as the leaves in Vallombrosa, 
and go near to suffocate the poor victim 
who is longing to ‘enjoy his volume in 
peace, whether that volume be of Sopho- 
cles or of Shakespeare or of Goethe or of 
Burns. Or if by chance our would-be 
student is one who for his sins is engaged 
in political contests himself, he may recall 
the position of Walter Scott’s Black 
Knight at the siege of Front de Boeuf’s 
Castle when deafened by the din which 
his own blows, made upon the gate, con- 
tributed to raise. How, under such cir- 
cumstances, he must wish that he was like 
Dicaeopolis, in the “ Acharnians,” and 
could make a separate peace for himself. 

But may my good angel preserve me 
from entering into anything like a contro- 
versy with the great periodical press! It 
is a mighty engine with a giant’s strength, 
which we can only trust that it may not 
use like a giant, or at least not like the 
traditional giant, who is supposed to be 
given to tyrannous exercise of his powers. 
Cowper’s lines mark well its excellences 
and its faults :— 


How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 

Thou god of our idolatry, the Press? 

By thee religion, liberty, and laws 

Exert their influence and advance their cause ; 

By _ worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land be- 
ell, 

Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell ; 

Thou fountain at which drink the good and 
wise, 

Thou ever bubbling spring of endless lies, 

Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 

Knowledge of good and evil is from thee. 


Knowledge of good and evil, yes. What- 
ever may have been the original position 
of our first parents, we, their descendants, 
have this knowledge forced upon us, and 
we Cannot escape from it. Our aim and 
object must be, not to escape or to close 
our eyes to it, or to keep it out by the 
method of the wiseacre who shut his park 
gates against the crows, but to neutralize 
the evil by seeking out the good, and to 
strengthen our minds by sound discipline, 
and purify our taste by the loving study 
of literature of the nobler type, so that 
we may instinctively reject that which is 
mean and unworthy. 
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I may leave to yourselves the question 
of the amount of time you ought to give to 
the current literature of the day. Much 
of it is addressed to particular classes of 
persons and has an interest for them 
which it does not possess for others. 
Much, on the other hand, consists of pop- 
ular renderings of subjects, sometimes 
admirable and useful to all, sometimes, it 
is to be feared, of little value or interest 
for any one. Habit and a little trying 
experience will soon teach you to discern 
how much of a periodical is worth the ex- 
penditure of much time. You will not be 
long before’ you acquire some skill in the 
arts of dipping and of skipping. 

Of novels I must speak in somewhat 
the same strain. There is probably no 
form of idleness so seductive or so ener- 
vating to the mind as indiscriminate novel 
reading. Yet some of the best and most 
truly instructive works in the world belong 
to this class. From “Don Quixote” to 
“ Waverley,” from * The Vicar of Wake- 
field’? to “* The Caxtons,” from Miss Aus- 
ten or Miss Edgeworth or Miss Ferrier to 
Charlotte Bronté or George Eliot, you 
will find what Horace found in those 
great Homeric poems — humor and wis- 
dom, and a keen insight into the strength 
and the weakness of the human character. 

Think what a mine of wealth we pos- 
sess in the novels of your own great 
master. What depths he sounds, what 
humors he makes us acquainted with! 
From Jeannie Deans sacrificing herself to 
her sisterly love in all but her uncompro- 
mising devotion to truth, to the picture 
of the family affection and overmastering 
grief in the hut of poor Steenie Muckie- 
backit, or again from the fidelity of Meg 
Merrilies to that of Caleb Balderstone, 
you have in these and a hundred other in- 
stances examples of the great power of 
discerning genius to seize upon the se- 
crets of the human heart and to reveal the 
inner meanings of the events which his- 
tory records upon its surface, but which 
we do not feel that we really understand 
till some finer mind has clothed the dry 
bones with flesh and blood and presented 
them to us in appropriate raiment. 

I will permit myself to make but one 
more remark on Sir Walter Scott, for I am 
always a little in danger of running wild 
about him, and it is this. Our ancestors 
and ancestresses read for their light liter- 
ature such books as the “Grand Cyrus” 
and the Countess of Pembroke’s “ Arca- 
dia.” I never tried the former. I have 
made one or two attempts in the latter 
without much success. But I have suffi- 
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cient general knowledge of their dimen- 
sions and of their character to be sure that 
no one with a volume of Scott at hand 
would ever deliberately lay it aside in 
favor of either of them. May I hope that 
the same preference which you instinc- 
tively afford to him over works such as 
those I have referred to you will also ex- 
tend to him in comparison with the great 
floating mass of unsubstantial and ephem- 
eral literature, which is in truth undeserv- 
ing of the name, but which is unfortunately 
attractive enough to tempt you to choke 
your minds with inferior rubbish. 

And now let me say a few words to you 
upon poetry. We are told on high au- 
thority that the poet is born, not made. 
Perhaps the same might ina lesser degree 
be said of his readers also. There are 
some natures which approach more nearly 
to the poetic than others, and these can 
best appreciate the thoughts that underlie 
a poem and can admire the poet’s power 
of expressing these thoughts in appropri- 
ate, perhaps in striking, language. But 
in almost every one I imagine there are 
implanted some seeds at least of the 
faculty of which we speak, and these 
seeds are capable of cultivation. A man 
may not be able to make himself a poet, 
and I am sure we would all join in praying 
that he may never try; but he may be able 
to train himself to understand and to love 
the poetry of others. Indeed, we cannot 
doubt that so it must be when we see how 
widely spread and among what varying 
classes of mankind is the thirst for poetry 
of some kind. The ballad is, I suppose, 
the simplest and earliest form of it. Scot- 
land and England have alike contributed 
largely to ballad poetry, and whether your 
“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” or 
the English “ Reliques of Ancient Poetry” 
is to be preferred I leave you to judge 
for yourselves, recommending both collec- 
tions to your favorable notice. Your older 
poets are, I suppose, now but little read; 
yet I was struck by finding some time 
ago, when I happened to ask at the Lon- 
don Library for Barbour’s great poem on 
the Bruce, that though the library boasted 
of three copies they were all three at that 
moment lent out. I was pleased to think 
that in these days, when it is as necessary 
as it ever was to plead the cause of per- 
sonal freedom, there should be a run upon 
the book which contains that spirited 
apostrophe: — 

Ah! freedom is a noble thing ; 
Freedom makes man to have liking ; 
Freedom all solace to man gives, 
He lives at ease that freely lives, 
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A noble heart may have none ease, 
Nor else nought that may him please, 
If freedom fail: for free liking 

Is yearned over all other thing. 


There has been of late years a striking 
revival of popularity in the case of Bar- 
bour’s great contemporary, Chaucer. Let 
us hope that your countryman may have a 
similar fortune. But we cannot easily 
rank any one with Chaucer, For variety, 
for power of description, for touching, 
tender appeals to the feelings, for genuine 
though sometimes rather coarse fun, and 
for delineation of character, he occupies a 
place in the world of poetry such as few 
can aspire to, 

You have other poets well worthy to be 
read. Sir David Lindsay, Allan Ramsay, 
and others will be names with-which you 
are familiar, though perhaps they may not 
be widely read. But your greatest -poet, 
excluding or not excluding Scott, is one 
whom all, I trust, find time to study — I 
mean, of course, Robert Burns. | am 
about to quote a sentence or two on the 
character of Burns’s poetry from the work 
of a friend of mine whom we have lately 
lost, well known not only as principal of 
one of your famous universities, but also 
as professor of poetry in the University of 
Oxford, one much valued by all to whom 
he was known — the late Principal Shairp. 
This is his judgment : — 

* At the basis of all his power lay abso- 
lute truthfulness, intense reality, truthful- 
ness with the objects which he saw, truth- 
fulness to himself as the seer of them. 
Here was a man,.ason of toil, looking out 
on the world from his cottage on society, 
low and high, and on nature, homely or 
beautiful, with the clearest eye, the most 
piercing insight, and the warmest heart, 
touching life at a hundred points, seeing 
to the core all the sterling worth, nor less 
the pretence and ho*owness of the men 
he met, the humor, the drollery, the pathos, 
and the sorrow of human existence, and 
expressing what he saw, not in the stock 
phrases of books, but in his own vernacu- 
lar — the language of his fireside — with 
a directness, a force, a vitality that tingled 
to the finger-tips and forced the phrases 
of his peasant dialect into literature and 
made them forever classical. Large sym- 
pathy, genercus enthusiasm, reckless 
abandonment, fierce indignation, melting 
compassion, rare flashes of moral insight 
—all are there. Everywhere you see the 
strong intellect made alive and driven 
home to the mark by the fervid heart be- 
hind it.” 

I will not weaken these vigorous words 





by any addition of my own. I remember 
the warning given by Charles Lamb— 
that it is almost more dangerous for a 
southerner to praise Burns to a Scotch- 
man than to dispraise him. But you may 
well believe that we Englishmen have a 
true and a warm appreciation of the great 


poet. 


Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora. 


I am sure that it must be unnecessary for 
me to say anything of the great stream of 
leading English poets from Shakespeare 
to Milton, to Dryden, to Pope, to Words- 
worth, Scott, ee Byron, to Tennyson and 
Browning. But there are others less uni- 
versally read to whom I wish to call your 
attention, especially the great dramatists 
of or about the Shakespearean age. Ben 
Jonson probably deserves the first place 
among them. His racy representations 
of the follies and oddities, and, as he 
would call them, the humors, of the day, 
are balanced by the classical representa- 
tions which led Milton to speak of * Jon- 
son’s learned sock,” though there are in- 
deed some of his works which rise almost 
to the dignity of the buskin. “The Al- 
chemist,” * The Fox,” and “Every Man 
in his Humor” have made themselves 
wellknown. Let me commend to you a 
less read drama, “ Catiline,” in which the 
story of the great conspiracy is finely 
told, partly through noble paraphrases of 
Cicero and Sallust, and partly through 
the play of the dialogue between the 
conspirators. If any of you should be 
tempted to read it, let him take note of 
the delicious piece of partly personal, 
partly political, gossip among the Roman 
ladies, which leads to the betrayal of the 
plot. There is another clever Roman 
play, “ The Poetaster,” which would have 
been a rather appropriate subject for dis- 
cussion to-night, for it tells the old, old tale 
of the struggle between father and son, 
when the one enjoins the study of the law 
and the other flies resolutely to his stud- 
ies in poetry. There are two beautiful 
plays of Ford’s, “ The Broken Heart ” and 
“The Lover’s Melancholy,” which bear 
reading over and over again. 


As for some dear familiar strain 
Untired we ask and ask again, 
Ever in its melodious store 
Finding a spell unheard before. 


Massinger is interesting, and you doubt- 
less know several of his plays by name, if 
not more intimately. 

But I must not linger over these, nor 
try to find a fit place for Spenser, whom 
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I honor much and read a little, especially 
his first three books, or for Marlowe, the 
pioneer of the English drama, whose deli- 
cious song, 


Come live with me and be my love, 


carries one from the crowd and the strug- 
gle of life to country scenes worthy of 
Izaak Walton himself, or for that very 
little read Drayton, whose great “ Polyol- 
bion” seems as if it might have filled the 
place of ‘“ Bradshaw’s Guide” to tourists 
of the “Arcadia” stamp. Let me tell you 
that you will find a great deal of very good 
poetry in that same “ Polyolbion” if you 
venture to face it. I am leaving out Cow- 
ley and Waller and a hundred more, and 
I am not even attempting to enter upon 
the poetry of the eighteenth or of this 
present nineteenth century, nor upon our 
prose writers, nor upon the great field of 
foreign literature, though it is with diffi- 
culty that I turn away from those giants 
of France, Pascal and Moliére, from whom 
there is more to be learnt than from any 
two writers of their day, and who will well 
repay the closest study. 

Nor have I said a word of the classics, 
whom I fear I must group altogether, and 
bid you 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


It might seem when we are running 
through a catalogue such as | have been 
suggesting to you that we are awakening 
the dead to bear us company. May I 
quote to you some beautiful lines of South- 
ey’s to which he gives the title of “ The 
Scholar: ” — 


My days among the dead are passed, 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 

My never failing friends are they 

With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the dead; with them 
I live in long past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instruction with an humble mind, 


My hopes are with the dead: anon 
My place with them will be, 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. 





AND now, gentlemen, my time is draw- 
ing toaclose. Believe me it is good for 
us all occasionally to indulge in such rec- 
reation under the shade, even in the midst 
of a hot day’s work. The work will not 
be the worse done for such a respite, 
But we must not allow it to be forgotten. 
Those dead of whom the poet speaks 
are not only our companions; they stand 
round us like a great cloud of witnesses 
to mark how we perform the task which 
has been given us to do, and fight the 
battle which has been committed to our 
hands. If there be any slackness or any 
cowardice on our part, their voices will 
“sound like a distant torrent’s fall,” and 
will reproach our shortcomings. But, if 
we be honest and valiant, we shall not 
turn to them in vain for sympathy and for 
encouragement. Among them we shall 
find the records of those who have passed 
through harder trials and accomplished 
greater deeds than those which are de- 
manded of us. They have, many of them, 
won eternal fame. Be sure that it did 
not settle quietly upon their brows. It 
was won in the only way in which fame 
can be worth the winning. It was won 
by labor; that is the path which they trod. 
It is the path which you must tread also. 
I will take my last quotation from one* 
who is well known to you all, whom I 
need not name, for you will recognize his 
words at once: — 


Rocking on a lazy billow, 
With roaming eyes, 
Cushioned on a dreamy pillow, 
Thou art not wise. 
Wake the power within thee sleeping, 
Trim the plot that’s in thy keeping, 
Thou wilt bless the task when reaping 
Sweet labor’s prize. 


* Professor Stuart Blackie (Edin. Univ.). 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE HAUNTED JUNGLE. 


A LEGEND OF NORTH CEYLON, 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE PUSARI’S ADVENTURE, 


BURIED in the depths of the great 
Thorokddd jungle lay the little village of 
Pandivan. Half-a-dozen, low, round mud- 
huts with conical roofs, thatched with rice- 
straw, each with its Zandé/ or workshed, 
granary, and cooking-pot stand, composed 
the village. A strong stake-fence sur- 
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rounded each hut, intended as much to 
keep off the village cattle as a protection 
from the wild beasts which infested the 
surrounding jungle. On two sides of the 
village the jungle rose like a wall; on the 
third side lay the villagetank. Along the 
bund or dam grew a number of giant ma- 
rdthd trees, with their spreading. twisted 
roots in the water, and their long branches 
hanging gracefully over it. The placid 
surface of the tank, with its dark back- 
= of jungle, looked like a plate of 
urnished silver, and lay clear and un- 
ruffled save by the splash of some water- 
bird fishing, or the movements of a slowly 
swimming crocodile. On the top of the 
dam, under a gigantic tree, and overlook- 
ing the village, stood a little temple. It 
was a small mud hut, painted in vertical 
stripes of red and white. A rudely hewn 
stone idol, smeared with oil and coarse 
paint, and representing Piiliya, the jungle 
god, stood on a niche at the farther end. 
A rough slab of stone, on which lay with- 
ered offerings of flowers; an iron trident 
stuck in the ground before the door; a 
dirty brass lamp, and a bell, comprised the 
rest of the sacred furniture and utensils. 
Through a gap in the wall of jungle, on 
the other side of the village, could be seen 
the rice fields irrigated by the tank, an ex- 
panse of emerald green. Picturesque 
watch-huts and stacks of last season’s 
straw stood here and there in the fields. 

It was late in the afternoon and very 
hot. , To the shade of a group of huge, 
dense-foliaged tamarind-trees that stood in 
the centre of the village all the animal pop- 
ulation of Pandiy4n appeared to have 
come. Black, mud-covered buffaloes all 
standing and staring stupidly; dwarf vil- 
lage cattle wandering restlessly about, pes- 
tered by swarms of flies; mangy, gaunt, 
pariah dogs snarling viciously at each 
other ; and long-legged, skinny fowls, — all 
had sought protection from the burning 
rays of the sun under the shady trees. 

At one end of the village, nearest to the 
little temple, stood a hut, round the door 
of which was congregated nearly the 
whole population of the village. More 
than a score of persons, men, women, and 
children, stood round an object in their 
midst, all talking excitedly to each other 
and everybody at once. It was a buffalo 
they were looking at, and the interest and 
excitement they showed arose from its 
having sustained a severe injury. There 
was a gaping wound on its hind leg, its 
hock sinew having been cut through. The 
great, ungainly brute, though so seriously 





hurt, stood patient and quiet, looking 
about with a heavy, stupid air. 

Among the crowd surrounding the buf- 
falo was a young girl, whose light color, 
clean, bright clothes, and profusion of 
jewellery, showed her to be of superior 
caste and position to the others. She 
was Vallee, the daughter of Raman Um- 
miyan, the Jéséri or village priest of Pan- 
diydn. She was a handsome girl, about 
fifteen years old; tall, slender, and grace- 
ful, with regular features; large, dark 
eyes, finely arched eyebrows, and small, 
sensitive mouth. She was engaged in 
washing the blood and dirt from the buf- 
falo’s wound. It was evident, from the 
remarks addressed to her by the bystand- 
ers, condoling with her or offering advice, 
that her father was the owner of the 
wounded animal. 

“Itis no use, child,” said an old man 
who had been examining the wound. *“ He 
will never plough again. The sinew is 
cut through, and he will be lame for life.” 

“Ap-pah! What will my father say 
when he comes home?” exclaimed Vallee. 

“Ah, there will be a breaking of pots 
then, no doubt,” replied the old man. 
“Where was the beast found?” he added. 

“Suriyan found him standing in the 
river helpless this afternoon, and drove 
him home on three legs,” replied Vallee. 

‘“ Perhaps he cut himself on the sharp 
rocks in the r‘ver,” suggested a bystander. 

“No, no!” said the old man. “The 
cut was made bya knife; and we would 
not have to go far to find the owner of 
the knife,” he added, muttering. 

“You are right enough, father,” whis- 
pered the other, who had overheard the 
old man’s remark. “We know very well 
who did this, and the ptsdri will know 
too! There will be trouble when he comes 
home. Ah, here he comes!” 

As he spoke, a man emerged from the 
jungle and entered the village, and seeing 
the crowd, walked hastily towards it. It 
was R4man Ummiyan, the village priest. 
He was a tall, spare man, clad in a single 
yellow garment. Several strings of sa- 
cred beads encircled his neck; and his 
forehead, breast, and shoulders were 
smeared with consecrated ashes. His 
face indicated a man of strong passions, 
His keen, close-set eyes; deeply lined 
forehead; thin, sensitive nostrils; hard, 
straight mouth, and other strongly marked 
features, showed him to be of an irritable, 
quarrelsome disposition. As he advanced, 
the little crowd round the wounded buf- 
falo opened and made way for him. 
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“What is this? What is the matter 
with it?” he exclaimed as he glanced at 
the animal. 

“See! father,” replied Vallee, pointing 
to the wound. “Suriyan found it at the 
river, and has just driven it here.” 

For a moment the ptsdri bent and 
looked at the wound; then he burst into 
a furious rage. Striking the end of his 
stick heavily on the ground, he exclaimed 
passionately: “It is Iyan Elivan who 
has done this!” 

The ptsdri and the man he spoke of 
were fellow-villagers and deadly enemies. 
The feud between them had arisen from 
a quarrel about a field which both men 
claimed. On going to law, the ptisdri had 
won the case, and the other consequently 
hated him with a deep and deadly hatred. 
Iyan Eldivan was a man of a cruel, malig- 
nant, cunning nature, and never lost an 
opportunity of injuring or harassing his 
enemy. The quarrel was now some years 
old, but his hatred was just as bitter as 
ever. Many a time had the ptsdri had 
cause to regret having incurred his neigh- 
bor’s ill-will. He was not equal to him in 
audacity and cunning, and was also a 
much poorer man. He had brought many 
actions against his enemy ; but the Jatter’s 
keener brain and longer purse had almost 
always enabled him to get the better of his 
adversary. The object of each man was 
to drive the other out of the village; but 
the interests of both of them in the vil- 
lage were too great to permit either to 
leave, so they lived on within a stone’s 
throw of one another, deadly enemies, 
always on the watch to injure each other 
in every possible way. 

“ Ah, ah!” shouted the pisdri, gesticu- 
lating furiously with his stick. “1 will 
have vengeance for it! 1 swear by Piliya 
I will not rest till I have repaid him with 
interest, though it cost me my last rupee! 
How long,” he continued, turning fiercely 
to the villagers, who stood round silent 
but sympathizing —“ how long are we to 
bear with this man? He is a wild beast, 
as cruel and dangerous as the fiercest 
brute in these jungles. He will stand at 
nothing to gratify his hate. He has 
robbed me and slandered me, and brought 
false cases against me; and now, see the 
brutal way he has injured this poor brute 
of mine! He will try to murder me next. 
But I will have vengeance; I will com- 
plain to the headman! ” 

“ Not much use in that, zya ”[a term of 
respect], remarked the old man who had 
before spoken. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the ptsdri passion- 





ately, “he will bribe the headman as 
usual, no doubt. But I will outbid him! 
The mdédliya shall have my last ricepot 
ere I be balked of my vengeance!” So 
saying, he strode into his house, mutter- 
ing curses and threats. 

Vallee, after a short time, followed him 
in. ‘The rice is ready, father,” she said. 
“ Shall I serve it?” 

“No!” replied her father sternly. “I 
will neither eat nor drink till I have seen 
to this matter. I shall go at once to 
MA4nkdlam and see the midliya.” 

“Father!” said Vallee hestatingly, 
“perhaps Iyan did not do this; per- 
haps——” 

“You're a fool, child!” returned the 
psdri sharply. ‘Who but he could have 
done it?” 

“Valan told me——” began Vallee 
timidly. 

Her father interrupted her with an an- 
gry exclamation. “Did I not order you 
never to speak to him? Have you dared 
to listen to the brother of my bitterest 
enemy?” and he raised his hand threat- 
eningly. “ Nowlisten, daughter! If you 
ever speak to Valan or listen to him or 
have aught to do with him again, I will 
beat you as I would a dog; I swear to 
you I will. Now, hearken to my words 
and obey!” And with a threatening look 
and a suggestive shake of his stick, the 
pusdri stalked out. After another look in 
silence at the wounded buffalo, he left the 
village and strode off in the direction of 
Mankilam, leaving Vallee crouching in a 
corner of the hut with her hands over her 
face and sobbing aloud. 

Valan Elvan, of whom they had been 
speaking, was the younger brother of the 
plsdri’s enemy, and was Vallee’s lover. 
He was a man of a very different nature 
from his brother, being open-hearted, 
generous, and good-natured. Neverthe- 
less, the pisdri hated him almost as much 
as he did his brother. The understand- 
ing between Valan and Vallee had only 
recently been come to. Fora long time, 
Valan had watched and admired the grace- 
ful maiden; but owing to the bad feeling 
between the two families, had not ventured 
to speak to her. One day, however, see- 
ing her in difficulties with a troublesome 
cow she was trying to milk, he went to her 
assistance. She thanked him shyly, but 
with such evident pleasure at his atten- 
tion that he was emboldened to speak to 
her again, when he met her one day going 
to a neighboring village. After that, they 
frequently found occasion to meet alone, 
and gradually their acquaintance grew to 
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intimacy, and finally ripened to love. Un- 
fortunately, her father discovered acciden- 
tally what was going on, and sternly for- 
bade Vallee ever to speak to her lover 
again. Since then, she had only had one 
opportunity of seeing Valan. This fresh 
outrage on the part of Iyan Eldvan, she 
knew but too well, finally extinguished all 
chance of her father ever accepting Valan 
as her lover; so, crouching in the dark 
hut, she gave vent to her grief. 

Meanwhile, the pusdri was striding 
along the jungle path leading to Maoku. 
lam, his mouth full of curses, and his 
heart full of hatred and thoughts of ven- 
geance. The path was narrow and wind- 
ing, leading now along sandy torrent-beds, 
then through lofty forest or thorny jungle. 
The village was three mile distant, and it 
was now evening, so he walked as fast as 
he could, finding some vent for his feel 
ings in the violent exercise. When he 
had walked two-thirds of the way, he ar- 
rived at a broad river. It was now nearly 
dry, it being the hot season, and was 
merely a wide reach of deep sand, with 
shallow pools here and there under the 
high banks. The pusdri had crossed the 
river and had just entered the jungle on 
the other side, when he suddenly uttered 
a curse and stopped short. Coming along 
the path towards him, and alone, was a 
man. It was his enemy, Iyan Elivan! 
He was a broad-shouldered, big-headed 
man, with’ a round face, out of which 
looked two little pig-like, cunning eyes. 
A slight contraction of one side of his 
face causing him to show his teeth, gave 
him a peculiar, sinister, sneering expres- 
sion. Hehad been at work cutting fence- 
sticks, for he was carrying his 4a¢¢z or 
jungle-knife over his shoulder. 

On catching sight of each other, the 
two men stopped and looked at one an- 
other. The ptsdri’s face worked with 
passion, his eyes glittered, and the veins 
stood out on his forehead. The other 
had a mocking, evil smile on his face, 
which seemed to irritate his enemy beyond 
endurance. Suddenly the ptsdri grasped 
his heavy, iron-shod stick and made two 
steps forward. In an instant lyan swung 
round his jungle-knife and stood on the 
defensive, while his sneering smile gave 
place to alook of concentrated hate. For 
a few moments they stood glaring at each 


other, and then the ptsdri slowly stepped |'p 


to one side and motioned to the other to 
pass on, which he did, keeping an eye on 
his foe, however, and passing out of reach 
of him. As soon as he had gone by, the 
pusdri resumed his journey, his rencontre 
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with his enemy having added fresh fuel 
to the fire of evil passions blazing in his 
heart. Iyan watched him tid he had gone 
some distance, and then, after a few mo- 
ments’ hesitation, turned and followed, 
keeping him in sight, but remaining a long 
way behind. 

A walk of a mile further brought the 
pusdri to the vikage of MAnkidlam, with 
lyan following in the distance. It was 
rather a large village, consisting of about 
a score of huts, scattered about a wide, 
open spot in the jungle, with a tank on 
one side, and rice-fields stretching be- 
yond it. On the outskirts of the village 
was a house larger and more pretentious 
than any of the others, and boasting a 
dense plantain-grove, growing close to 
the hut, and a few cocoanut palms. This 
was the residence of the miidliya, or head- 
man of the district. On entering the en- 
closure through the rude stile or gap in 
the fence, the ptsdri paused for a mo- 
ment, for the place seemed deserted, no 
one being in sight. He heard, however, 
the sound of voices inside the hut, so, 
stepping forward, with a loud, unceremo- 
nious “ Salaam, midliya!” he entered the 
hut. Seeing his enemy enter the head- 
man’s house, Iyan came cautiously for- 
ward, but paused irresolutely at the gate, 
A glance round showed him that the 
people of the house were all indoors, 
so, sneaking into the enclosure, he crept 
stealthily through the grove of plantain- 
trees till he got close to the door of the 
hut, when he crouched down under the 
eaves. From his hiding-place he could 
hear all that was said in the hut. 

“What do you want?” he heard a 
wheezy, unpleasant voice say, and he knew 
it was the headman who spoke. The tone 
in which the question was asked was 
harsh and unfriendly, and an ugly smile 
passed over the listener’s face as he noted 
it. 

“1 am come to lodge a complaint against 
Iyan Eldvan,” replied the pusdri shortly. 

“T thought so,” wheezed the headman. 
‘*You are as quarrelsome as a wanderoo 
he monkey. Do you think | have noth- 
ing to do but to listen to your fools’ quar- 
rels?” , 

“You will listen readily enough,” re- 
torted the ptsdri angrily, “when Iyan 
Eltvan comes with his hands full of ru- 
ees!” 

“What!” exclaimed the headman, 
wheezing and choking with wrath, “do 
you charge me, the midliya of Mankdlam, 
with receiving bribes?” 

“Ay, I do,” replied the pisdri sternly, 
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“ All the villages know it. Many a time 
have I brought just complaints to you, 
and you would not hear them. When 
lyan threw a dead dog into my well; when 
he set fire to my straw-stack; and when, 
by manthiram [magical arts], he caused 
my cattle to fall ill, why did you not in- 
quire into the complaints I made — why? 
but because your granary was bursting 
with the rice that Iyan gave you as hush 
money!” 

“Get out of my house!” screamed the 
headman huskily — “ get out, I say!” 

“]’ll have justice,” shouted the pds4ri 
fiercely. ‘I ama poor man, and cannot 
bribe you; but I swear by Piuliya-deva 
that I will have justice. 1 will make you 
both suffer for this. You shall pay for 
that buffalo that Iyan has lamed to the 
last hair on his tail. It shall be an evil 
day for you that you refused me justice. 
Look to yourself, midliya; look to your- 
self, I say!” 

“Leave my house, you madman!” ex- 
claimed the headman in a voice scarcely 
articulate with rage. 

A moment later, Iyan, from his hiding- 
place, saw his enemy burst out of the house 
almost beside himself with rage, his eyes 
ablaze, his lips drawn back in a grin of 
fury, and his whole frame trembling with 
excitement. He watched him stride 
across the enclosure and make for the path 
leading to Pandiydn, swinging his arms 
and gesticulating like one demented. Just 
as the pusdri disappeared, a little boy came 
out of the hut, and Iyan heard him utter- 
ing exclamations of excitement and aston- 
ishment. He could also hear the voice of 
the headman inside wheezing out threats 
and curses. Presently the little boy went 
out at the gate and disappeared in the vil- 
lage, and Iyan rose to leave his hiding- 
place. As he did so, he saw lying in the 
path a knife, which he at once knew must 
have been dropped by the pusdri as he 
rushed out of the hut. Pickingit up, lyan 
crept back into his hiding-place, and 
crouching down, examined it long and 
earnestly, feeling its edge, and making 
motions with it in the air. Suddenly, an 
idea seemed to strike him. He looked up 
hastily and around with a scared, startled 
air, and then felt the edge of the knife 
again with his thumb slowly while he gazed 
earnestly in the direction of the door of 
the hut. Presently, an evil, cruel smile 
curled his lips and sent a baleful gleam 
into his little eyes. Muttering to himself, 
“Yes; 1’ll do it; the suspicion is sure to 
fall on him!” he rose slowly, glanced 
round again, to assure himself that no 


one was watching him, and then, with a 
rapid, silent step, entered the hut. 
Meanwhile, the pisdri was hurrying 
along in the cirection of his village, curs- 
ing and raving. The injury done himb 
his enemy, and the refusal of the head- 
man to give him justice, had angered him 
to the verge of madness. As he strode 
furiously along swinging his heavy stick, 
and grasping at the air with his other 
hand, as ii he was in imagination tear- 
ing his enemy to pieces, he was quite 
oblivious of all surroundings, and only 
conscious of his wrongs, and desire for 
vengeance. Blind with rage, he hurried 
on, heedless of where he was going. 

By this time, the sun had sunk and night 
was rapidly coming on. Gradually the 
path grew less and less distinct, and the 
surrounding forest more gloomy and fear- 
ful. Suddenly, the ptisdri stopped and 
looked about him. Being unable to see 
his way, he had at last come to his senses. 
All that was visible of the path now was a 
dim, white streak before him. Fora few 
moments he stood looking round. Even 
in that faint light the path seemed strange 
tc him, and he peered about in vain for 
some familiar object by which he could 
ascertain his position. He soon satisfied 
himself he was not in the well-known path 
between the two villages, but was follow- 
ing some game-track; however, he felt 
sure he was going in the right direction, 
so went on, instead of-turning back to 
look for the lost path. Every now and 
then he stopped to listen, hoping to hear 
the distant barking of dogs or lowing of 
cattle at Pandiyda; but he only heard the 
sharp, barking cry of deer in the jungle 
and the dismal hooting of a pair of owls. 
It-grew darker and darker, and the path 
worse and worse. Soon it was so dark 
that he could not see his hand before his 
face. He tried to feel his way with his 
stick, but nevertheless stumbled against 
the trees and over roots and stones. More 
than once he stopped and shouted long 
and loudly; but no answer came but the 
mocking hooting of the owls. The pisdri 
was a brave man; but the dense darkness, 
the loneliness and silence of the jungle, 
were beginning to shake his nerves. 

Suddenly, just as he was about to give 
up in despair the attempt to find his way, 
a brilliant light appeared in the jungle 
ahead of him. Uttering an ejaculation 
of surprise, pleasure, and relief, the pisdri 
pressed towards it. A few moments later 
he was standing, with open eyes and 
startled expression, gazing at a scene such 
as he had never before looked on. Before 
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him stretched a long, narrow bazaar of 
houses, shops, and sheds, huddled irregu- 
larly together. Close behind them, and 
overhanging them, rose the jungle like a 
wall of ebony, densely dark. Above, 
stretched a sky of inky blackness, star- 
less, and cloudless. The whole bazaar 
was ablaze with light from numerous fires, 
torches, and lamps. It was crowded with 
people, men, women, and children, all ap- 
parently busily engaged in buying and 
selling and other occupations. But they 
were people such as the ptisdri had never 
before seen — black, lean, ungainly, with 
thin evil faces, and long black hair flowing 
wildly over their necks and shoulders. 
He noticed, too, that their feet and hands 
resembled more the claws of wild beasts 
than human appendages. But the strang- 
est thing of all was that, though the bazaar 
appeared to his eyes to be full of bustle 
and noise, and all the people to be talking, 
wrangling, singing, and laughing, he could 
not hear a sound. Could he bave shut 
his eyes, he might have fancied himself 
alone in the jungle again. 

For some moments the ptisdri stood 
staring before him, bewildered at the 
sight. To come suddenly upon a large 
village that he had never heard of, close 
to-his own, filled him with speechless 
amazement. He rubbed his eyes and felt 
his ears, thinking his senses must be play- 
ing him false. Suddenly his heart stood 
still, and he gasped with horror. He had 
realized where he was—it was an en- 
chanted or magic village of Jiésdsis or 
demons that he had intruded on! As the 
full horror of his situation, alone among 
demons in the depths of the jungle at mid- 
night, burst upon him, the pusdri turned 
to flee. To his intense surprise and ter- 
ror, on turoing, he found behind him, not 
the jungle, as he expected, but another 
part of the bazaar. Rows of huts and 
shops, crowded so closely together that 
there was no way through them into the 
forest beyond, barred his way. After amo- 
ment’s hesitation, he plucked up courage, 
and muttering prayers and charms, started 
off to walk through the bazaar. Grasping 
his stick firmly, he walked boldly on, 
showing no outward sign of fear, but with 
deadly terror at his heart. 

The bazaar seemed to lengthen before 
him as he went. He walked on and on, 
but it seemed to have noend. He turned 
aside into several by-lanes, but they only 
led into others. He looked in vain for 
any gap between the huts by which he 
could escape into the jungle. As he went, 
he passed through crowds of demon folk. 
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They took no notice of him, but he felt 
they were all watching him with their 
gleaming red eyes. To the ptsdri, every- 
thing around him seemed to be alive. 
The boughs of the trees waved above him 
threateningly like weird skinny hands and 
arms; hideous faces peered out at him 
from all sorts of strange, unlikely places. 
Even the rice mortars and pots lying 
about, and the articles being hawked about 
or lying exposed on the stalls, seemed to 
assume grotesquely human faces and fig- 
ures and to watch him stealthily. Num- 
bers of strange, vicious-looking cattle, and 
gaunt, evil-faced dogs wandered about, 
and the ptsdri noticed them leering at 
him and each other with a human sort of 
expression which showed him what they 
were. Rows of fowls of queer shape were 
perched on the roofs of the huts, and 
watched him as he passed with heads 
knowingly on one side. 

Many a strange sight did the pts4ri see 
as he walked along. The shops were full 
of curious and extraordinary things such 
as he had never seen exposed for sale. 
He passed at one place a party of pisdsis 
engaged in beating drums of strange shape 
with drumsticks of bones. Soon after, he 
came io a part of the bazaar where a furi- 
ous quarrel appeared to be raging. Ina 
dark corner he caught sight of a large 
party of she pisdsis, who appeared to be 
engaged in some horrible rite. More 
than once he thought he saw the mock 
animals wandering about the bazaar talk- 
ing to the keepers of the shops and to 
each other. It seemed to the ptsdri that 
he had been walking for hours, yet the 
bazaar appeared to be as interminable as 
ever. He walked on as in a dream, for, 
in spite of the apparent bustle and excite- 
ment around him, he could hear nothing. 
Stupefied by his fearful position, he walked 
on mechanically, having now lost the sense 
of fear, and feeling only a sort of vague 
wonder, 

And now a raging thirst seized on the 
pisdri. He had been on foot all day in 
the sun, and all the afternoon his mouth 
had been hot and bitter with curses. He 
had drunk nothing for many hours. As 
he walked along, the craving for water 
grew stronger and stronger, till he could 
bear it no longer. He realized vaguely 
the peril he ran in accepting anything 
from the hand of a pisdsi, nevertheless he 
stopped and looked about, in the hope of 
finding something to drink. Near at hand 
was a small shop presided over by a hide- 
ous old she pisdsi. Undeterred by the 
horrible aspect of the red-eyed, wrinkled, 
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old hag, the ptisd4ri approached her with 
the intention of asking for a drink of wa- 
ter. As he did so, he felt conscious that 
all the pisdsis had suddenly stood still 
and were watching him. The she pisdsi’s 
shop contained some strange things. On 
one side lay a huge rock python cut into 
lengths, each of which was wriggling 
about as if full of life. On the other side 
lay a young crocodile apparently dead; 
but as the pusdri approached, it turned its 
head and looked slily at him with its cold 
yellow eye. Over the old hag’s head hung 
a crate full of live snakes, that writhed 
about and thrust their heads through the 
withes. Strings of dead bats, and baskets 
full of loathsome reptiles and creeping 
creatures, filled the shop. In front of her 
stood a hollow gourd full of water. 

“ Mother! I am thirsty,” said the ptsdri 
as he pointed to the water. But though 
he said the words, he did not hear his own 
voice. The old hag looked fixedly at him 
for a moment, and then raising the gourd, 
gave ittohim. He raised it to his lips, 
and drank long and eagerly. As he put 
the empty vessel down, he felt everything 
reel and swim about him. Gazing wildly 
round, he grasped at the air two or three 
times for some support, and then fell to 
the ground motionless and senseless. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
IN FRENCH PRISONS. 


THE St. Pavl prison at Lyons, where 
I spent the first three months of my in- 
carceration, is not one of those old, dilapi- 
dated, and damp dungeons which are still 
resorted to in many French provincial 
towns for lodging prisoners. Itis a mod- 
ern prison, and pretends to rank among 
the best prisons départementales. It 
covers a wide area enclosed by a double 
girdle of high walls; its buildings are 
spacious, of modern architecture, and 
clean in aspect; and in its general ar- 
rangement the modern ideas in peniten- 
tiary matters have been taken into ac- 
count, as well as all necessary precautions 
for making it a stronghold in the case of a 
revolt. Like other departmental prisons, 
its destination is to receive those prison- 
ers who are awaiting their trial, as also 
those of the condemned whose penalty 
does not exceed one year of imprisonment. 
A subterraneous gallery connects it with 
another spacious prison for women —the 
St. Joseph. 

It was on a December night that I ar- 


rived there from Thonon, accompanied 
by three gendarmes. After the usual 
questions, | was introduced into a Pistole 
which had been cleaned and heated for 
receiving me, and this pistole became my 
abode until the following March. On a 
payment of six francs per month and three 
francs to the waiter, each prisoner incar- 
cerated for the first time may hire a pis- 
tole for the time of his preventive incar- 
ceration, and thus avoid living in the cells. 
The pistole is also a cell, but it is some- 
what wider and much cleaner than the 
cells proper. A deep window under the 
ceiling gives enough of light, and six or 
seven paces may be measured on its stone 
pavement, from one corner to the opposite 
one. It has a clean bed and a small iron 
stove heated with coke, and for one who 
is occupied and is accustomed to solitude 
it is a tolerably comfortable dwelling-place 
— provided the incarceration does not last 
too long. 

Not so the cells which occupy a sepa- 
rate wing of the prison. Their arrange- 
ment is the same as everywhere now in 
Europe: you enter a broad and high gal- 
lery, on both side of which you see twoor 
three stories of iron balconies; all along 
these balconies are the doors of the cells, 
each of which is ten feet long and six or 
seven feet wide, and has an iron bed, a 
small table, and a small bench —all three 
made fast to the walls. These cells are 
very dirty at Lyons, full of bugs, and 
never heated, notwithstanding the wetness 
of the climate and the fogs which rival in 
density, if not in color, those of London. 
The gas-burner is never lighted, and so 
the prisoner remains in an absolute ob- 
scurity and idleness from five, or even 
four on a winter night, until the next morn- 
ing. Each prisoner himself cleans his 
cell; that is, he descends every morning 
to the yard to empty and wash his bucket 
with dirty water, and he enjoys its exhala- 
tions during the day. Even the simplest 
accommodation for avoiding this incon- 
venience, which we found later on at Clair- 
vaux, has not been introduced at Lyons. 
Of course, no occupation is given to the 
prisoners during the preventive incarcer- 
ation, and they mostly remain in perfect 
idleness throughout the day. The prison 
begins to exercise its demoralizing influ- 
ence as soon as the prisoner has entered 
within its walls. 

Happily enough, the imprisonment be- 
fore the trial is not so dreadfully pro- 
tracted as in my own mother country. If 
the affair is not too complicated, it is 
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every three months, or before the follow- 
ing ones ; and cases where the preventive 
incarceration lasts for more than ten or 
twelve months are exceptional. As to 
those affairs which are disposed of by the 
police correctionnelle courts, they are 
usually terminated — always by a condem- 
nation — in the course of one month, or 
even a fortnight. A few prisoners, al- 
ready condemned, are also kept in the 
cells —there being a recent law which 
permits the counting of three months of 
cellular imprisonment as. four months of 
the penalty. This category, however, is 
not numerous, a special permission of the 
ministry being necessary in each separate 
case. 

Small yards, paved with asphalte, and 
one of them subdivided into three narrow 
compartments for the inmates of the cellu- 
lar department, occupy the spaces between 
the high wing of the prison. There the 
prisoners take some exercise, or spend 
several hours in such work as may be 
done out-doors. Every morning I could 
see from my window some fifty men de- 
scending into the yard; there, taking 
seats on the asphalte pavement, they were 
beating the wound-off cocoons from which 
the floss silk is obtained. Through my 
window, or while occasionally passing by, 
I sometimes saw also‘.swarms of boys in- 
vading one of the yards; and at a three 
years’ distance I cannot remember these 
boys without a sad feeling and heartburn. 
The condemnations pronounced against 
children by the always condemning police 
correctionnelle courts are, in fact, much 
more ferocious than those pronounced 
against adults. The adult may be con- 
demned to a few months or a few years of 
imprisonment; the boy is invariably sent 
for the same crime to a house of cor- 
rection, to be kept there until his eigh- 
teenth or twenty-first year. When the 
prosecutions against the Anarchists at 
Lyons had reached their culminating 
point, a boy of fifteen, Cirier, was con- 
demned by the Lyons Court of Appeal to 
be kept in prison until the age of twenty- 
one, for having abused the police in a 
speech pronounced at a public meeting. 
The president of the same meeting, for 
exactly the same offence, was condemned 
to one year of imprisonment, and he is 
long since at liberty, while the boy Cirier 
will remain for several years more in pris- 
on. Similar condemnations are quite 
usual in French courts. I do not exactly 
know what the French penitentiary colo- 
nies for children may be, the opinions 
which I have heard being very contradic- 


tory. Thus I was told that the children 
are there taught agriculture, and that they 
are treated not very badly, especially since 
several improvements which have been 
introduced of late; but I was told also, on 
the other side, that a few years ago,ina 
penitentiary colony in the environs of 
Clairvaux, the children were unscrupu- 
ously overworked by a person to whom 
they were intrusted, or rather rented by 
the State, and that they were abused. At 
any rate, we saw at Lyons numbers of 
boys — mostly runaways and “ incorrigi- 
ble ones ” from the penitentiary colonies ; 
and to see the demoralization developed 
among these boys was really awful. Bru- 
talized as they are by the warders, and 
left without any honest and moralizing in- 
fluence, they are foredoomed to become 
permanent inmates of prisons, and to die 
in acentral prison, or in New Caledonia. 
The warders and the priest of the St. Paul 
prison were unanimous in saying that the 
only desire which day and night haunts 
these young people is that of satisfying 
the most abject passions. In the dormi- 
tories, in the church, in the yards, they 
are always perpetrating the same shame- 
ful deeds. When we see the formidable 
numbers of the attentats a la pudeur 
brought before the courts every year, let 
us always remember that the State itself 
maintains at Lyons and in fact in all its 
prisons, special nurseries for preparing 
people for those abject crimes. I seri- 
ously invite, therefore, those who elabo- 
rate schemes for the legal extermination 
of old offenders in New Guinea, to hire, 
for a fortnight or so, a pistole at Lyons, 
and to re-examine there their foolish 
schemes. They would perceive that they 
begin their reforms from the wrong end, 
and that the real cause of the old offender 
lies in the perversion due to such infec- 
tion-nests as the Lyons prison is. As for 
myself, I suppose that to lock up hundreds 
of boys in such infection-nests is surely to 
commit a crime much worse than any of 
those committed by any of the old offend- 
ers themselves. 

On the whole, the prisons are not places 
for teaching much honesty, and the St. 
Paul prison makes no exception to the 
rule. The lessons in honesty given from 
above are not much better than those im- 
parted from below, as will be seen from 
what follows. Two different systems are 
in use in French prisons for supplying 
the inmates with food, dress, and other 
necessaries. In some of them the State 
is the undertaker who supplies both food 





and dress, as also the few other things 
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which the prisoner can purchase at the 
canteen with his own money (bread, 
cheese, some meat; wine and tobacco for 
those who are not yet condemned ; prison 
knives, combs, brushes, paper, and so on). 
In this case, it is the State which raises 
a certain percentage, varying from three 
to nine tenths on the payment due to the 
prisoner for the work he has done in 
prison, either for the State, or for private 
undertakers; three-tenths of the wages 
are retained if the prisoner is under pre- 
ventive incarceration; five-tenths if he is 
condemned for the first time; and six, 
seven, eight, or nine tenths if he has bad 
one, two, three, four, or more previous 
condemnations ; one-tenth of the salary al- 
ways remaiuing for the prisoner, what- 
ever the number of condemnations. In 
other prisons the whole is rented to a pri- 
vate undertaker, who is bound to supply 
everything due in accordance with regula- 
tions. The undertaker in this case raises 
the just-named tenths on the salaries of 
the prisoner, and he is paid, moreover, by 
the State a few centimes per day for each 
prisoner. As to those inmates who find 
it more advantageous to labor for the 
trade outside (skilled shoemakers, tailors, 
and scribes are often in this case), they 
are bound to pay to the undertaker a cer- 
tain redemption money — mostly tod. per 
day — and then they are dispensed from 
compulsory labor. Now, the St. Paul 
prison is established on the second sys- 
tem; everything is supplied by a private 
undertaker, and I must confess that ev- 
erything is of the worst quality. The un- 
dertaker unscrupulously robs the prison- 
ers. Of course the food is far from being 
as bad as it is in Russian prisons, but still 
it is very bad, especially if compared with 
what itis at Clairvaux. The bread is of 
a low quality, and the soup and ration of 
boiled rice, or kidney beans, are often ex- 
ecrable. As to the canteen, everything is 
dear and of the lowest kind; while the 
Clairvaux administration supplied us for 
threepence a piece of good steak with po- 
tatoes, we paid at Lyons sixpence for a 
slice of very bad boiled meat, and in the 
same proportion for everything. 

How the works are conducted and paid 
at Lyons I cannot judge from my own ex- 
perience, but the above account does not 
inspire much confidence in the honesty of 
the enterprise. As to the dress, it is of 
the worst kind, and also much inferior to 
what we saw at Clairvaux, where also it 


demned people going to change their own 
dress for that of the prisoners, supplied 
by the undertakers. They were mostly 
workmen, poorly but still decently dressed 
—as French workmen, even the poorest, 
usually are. When they had, however, 
put on the uniform of the prison — the 
brown jacket, all covered with multicol- 
ored rags roughly sewn to cover the holes, 
and the patched-up trousers six inches too 
short to reach the immense wooden shoes 
—they came out quite abashed with the 
ridiculous dress they had assumed. The 
very first step of the prisoner within the 
prison walls was thus to be wrapped up in 
a dress which is in itself a story of degra- 
dation. 
I did not see much of the relations be- 
tween the administration and the com- 
mon law prisoners at Lyons. But I saw 
enough to perceive that the warders — 
mostly old police soldiers — maintained 
all the well-known brutal features of the 
late imperial police. As to the higher 
administration, it is pervaded with the 
hypocrisy which characterizes the ruling 
classes at Lyons. To quote but one ex- 
ample. The director of the prison had 
reiterated to me on many occasions the 
formal promise of never sequestrating any 
of my letters, without letting me know 
that such letters had been confiscated. 
It was all I claimed. Notwithstanding 
that, several of my letters were confiscated, 
without any notice, and my wife, ill at that 
time, remained anxious without news from 
me. One of my letters, stolen in this 
way, Was even transmitted to the Arocu- 
reur fabreguettes, who read it before the 
court of appeal. I might quote several 
other examples, but this one will do. 
There is in our system of prisons a fea- 
ture well worthy of notice, but completely 
lost sight of, and which I would earnestly 
commend to the attention of all interested 
in penal matters. The leading idea of 
our penal system is obviously to punish 
those who have been recognized as “ crim- 
inals;” while in reality the penalty of 
several years of imprisonment hurts much 
less the “criminal ” than people quite in- 
nocent —that is, his wife and children. 
However hard the conditions of prison 
life, man is so made that he finally accom- 
modates himself to these conditions, and 
considers them as an unavoidable evil, as 
soon as he cannot modify them. But 
there are people who never can nor will 
accommodate themselves to the imprison- 





leaves very much todesire. When taking 
my daily walk in one of the yards at 
Lyons, | often saw the recently con- 


ment of the man who was their only sup- 
port in life. Such are the prisoner’s wile 
and his children. The judges and law- 
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yers who so freely pronounce sentences 
of two, three, and five years of imprison- 
ment —have they ever reasoned about 
the fate they are preparing for the prison- 
er’s wife? Do they know how few are 
the women who can earn more than six or 
seven shillings per week? And do they 
know that to live with a family on such a 
salary means sheer misery with all its 
dreadful consequences? Have they ever 
reflected also about the moral sufferings 
which they are inflicting on the prisoner’s 
wife —the scorn of her neighbors, the 
sufferings of the woman who naturally 
exaggerates those of her husband, the 
preoccupations for the present and the 
future? Who can measure all these suf- 
erings, and count the tears shed by a 
prisoner’s wife? He who could, would 
certainly say that the law hits far less the 
man considered as a criminal than his 
family which it considers as innocent. 

If the slightest attention were ever 
given to the sufferings of the prisoner’s 
kinsfolk, surely the inventors of schemes 
of civilized prisons would not have in- 
vented the reception halls of the modern 
dungeons. They would have said to them- 
selves that the only consolation of the 
prisoner’s wife is to see her husband, and 
they would not have inflicted on her new 
and quite useless sufferings, and planned 
those halls where everything has been 
taken into account — everything except- 
ing the wife who comes once a week to 
cast a glance on her husband, and to ex- 
change a few words with him. 

Imagine a circular, vaulted hall, miser- 
ably lighted from above. If you enter it 
at the reception hours, you are literally 
stunned. A clamor of some hundred 
voices speaking, or rather crying all at 
once, rises from all parts of it towards the 
vault, which sends them back and mingles 
them into an infernal noise, together with 
the piercing whistles of the warders, the 
grating of the locks, and the clashing of 
the keys. Your eyes must be first accus- 
tomed to the darkness before you recog- 
nize that the clamor of voices comes from 
six separate groups of women, children, 
and men, crying all at once to be heard 
by those whom they address. Behind 
these groups, you perceive along the walls 
six other groups of human faces, hardly 
distinguishable in the darkness behind 
iron wire networks and iron bars. You 
cannot divine at once what is going on in 
these groups. The fact is, that to have 
an interview with his kinsfolk the prisoner 
is introduced, together with four other 
prisoners, into a small, dark coop, the 





face of which is covered with a thick net- 
work of iron bars. His kinsfolk are in- 
troduced into another coop opposite, also 
covered with iron bars, and separated 
from the former by a passage three feet 
wide, where a warder is posted. Each 
coop receives at once five prisoners; while 
in the opposite coop some fifteen men, 
women, and children —the kinsfolk of 
the five prisoners — are squeezed. The 
interviews hardly last for more than fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, all speak at once, 
louder and louder, and amidst the clamor 
of voices, each of which is raised louder 
and louder, one soon must cry with all his 
strength to be heard. After a few min- 
utes of such exercise, my wife and myself 
were voiceless, and were compelled sim- 
ply to look at each other without speak- 
ing, while I climbed like a tiger on the 
iron bars of my coop to raise my face to 
the height of a small window which feebly 
lighted the coop from behind; and then 
my wife could perceive in the darkness 
my profile on the grey ground of the win- 
dow. She used to leave the reception hall 
saying that such a visit is a real torture. 

I ought to say a few words about the 
Palais de Justice of Lyons, where we 
were kept for ten days during our triai. 
But I should be compelled to enter into 
such disgusting details that I prefer to go 
on to another subject. Suffice it to say 
that I have seen rooms where the arrested 
people were awaiting their turn to be 
called before the examining magistrate, 
amidst ponds of the most disgusting liq- 
uids; and that there are within this 
“palace” several dark cells which have 
alternately a double destination; some- 
times they are literally covered with hu- 
man excretions; and a few days later, 
after a hasty sweep, they are resorted 
to for locking up newly arrested people. 
Never in my life had I seen anything so 
dirty as this palace, which will always re- 
main in my recollections as a palace of 
filth of all descriptions. It was with a 
real feeling of relief that I returned from 
thence to my pistole, where I remained 
for two months more, while most of my 
comrades addressed the Court of Appeal. 
This last confirmed, of course, the sen- 
tences pronounced by order of govern- 
ment in the police correctionnelle court; 
and a few days later, on March 17, 1883, 
we were brought in the night, in great 
secrecy, and with a ridiculous display of 
police force, to the railway station. There 
we were packed up in cellular wagons to 
be transported to the Maison Centrale of 
Clairvaux, 
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It is remarkable how so many improve- 
ments in the penitentiary system, although 
made with excellent intentions of doing 
away with some evils, always create, in 
their turn, new evils, and become a new 
source of pain for the prisoners. Such 
were the reflections which I made when 
locked up in a cell of the cellular wagon 
which was slowly moving towards Clair- 
vaux. A French cellular wagon is an 
ordinary empty wagon, in the interior of 
which a light frame-work consisting of 
two rows of cells, with-a passage between, 
has been constructed. But I am afraid 
of conveying a false and exaggerated im- 
pression to my readers when I write “ two 
rows of cells.” “ Two rows of cupboards ” 
would be more correct, for the cells are 
just of the size of small cupboards, where 
one may sit down on a narrow bench, 
touching the door with his knees and the 
sides with his elbows. One need not be 
very fat to find it difficult to move within 
this narrow space; and he need not be 
too much accustomed to the fresh breezes 
of the seaside to find difficulties in breath- 
ing therein. A small window protected 
by iron bars, which is cut through the 
door of the cupboard, would admit enough 
air; but to prevent the prisoners from 
seeing one another and talking, there is 
an additional little instrument of torture 
in the shape of a Venetian blind, which 
the warders close as soon as they have 
locked up somebody in the cupboard. 
Another instrument of torture is an iron 
stove, especially when it runs at full speed 
to boil the potatoes and roast the meat 
for the warders’ dinner. My fellow-pris- 
oners, all workmen of a great city, accus- 
tomed to the want of fresh air in their 
small workshops, did not actually suffo- 
cate, but two of us were prevented from 
fainting only by being allowed to step out 
of eur respective cupboards and to breathe 
some air in the passage between. Happily 
enough, our journey lasted only fifteen 
hours; but I have Russian friends, who 
were expelled from France, and who have 
spent more than forty-eight hours in a 
cellular wagon on their way from Paris to 
the Swiss frontier, the wagon being left 
in the night at some station, while the 
warders called at the Macon and other 
prisons. 

The worst is, however, that the pris- 
oners are completely given up to the mercy 
of the two warders; if the warders like, 
they put the cuffs on the hands of the 
prisoners already locked up in the cup- 
boards, and they do that without any rea- 
son whatever; and if they like better, they, 


moreover, chain the prisoners’ feet by 
means of irons riveted to the floor of the 
cupboards. All depends upon the good 
or bad humor of the warders, and the 
depth of their psychological deductions. 
On the whole, the fifteen hours which we 
spent in the cellular wagon remain among 
the worst reminiscences of all my com- 
rades, and we were quite happy to enter 
at last the cells at Clairvaux. 

The central prison of Clairvaux occupies 
the site of what formerly was the Abbey 
of St. Bernard. The great monk of the 
twelfth century, whose statue, carved in 
stone, still rises on a neighboring hill, 
stretching its arms towards. the prison, 
had well chosen his residence at the mouth 
of a fine little dale supplied with excellent 
water from a fountain, and at the entrance 
of a wide and fertile plain watered by the 
Aube. Wide forests cover still the gentle 
slopes of the hills, whose flanks suppiy 
good building-stone. Several lime-kilns 
and forges are scattered round about, and 
the Paris and Belfort railway runs now 
within a mile from the prison. During 
the great Revolution the abbey was con- 
fiscated by the State, and its then exten- 
sive and solid buildings became, in the 
earlier years of our century, a Dépét de 
Mendicité. Later on, their destination 
was changed, and now the former abbey is 
a Maison de Détention et de Correction, 
which shelters about fourteen hundred 
and occasionally two thousand inmates. 
It is one of the largest in France; its outer 
wall — the mur d’enceinte — a formidable 
masonry some twenty feet high, incloses, 
besides the prison proper, a wide area 
occupied by the buildings of the adminis- 
tration, barracks of the soldiers, orchards, 
and even cornfields, and has an aggregate 
length of nearly three miles. The build- 
ings of the prison proper, with its numer- 
ous workshops, cover a square about four 
hundred yards wide, inclosed by another 
still higher wall—the mur de ronde. 
With its lofty chimneys, which day and 
night send their smoke towards a mostly 
cloudy sky, and the rhythmical throbbing 
of its machinery, which is heard late in 
the night, it has the aspect of a little man- 
ufacturing town. In fact, there are within 
its walls more manufactures than in many 
small towns. There are a big manufac- 
‘ture of iron beds and iron furniture, lighted 
by electricity, and employing more than 
four hundred men; workshops for weav- 
ing velvet, cloth, and linen; for making 
frames to pictures, looking-glasses, and 
meters ; for cutting glass and fabricating 





all kinds of ladies’ attire in pearl-shell ; 
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yards for cutting stone; flour-mills, and a 
variety of smaller workshops; all dress 
for the inmates being made by the men 


themselves. The whole machinery is set: 


in motion by four powerful steam-engines 
and one turbine. An immense orchard 
and a corn-field, as also small orchards 
allotted to each warder and emp/loyé, are 
also comprised within the outer wall and 
cultivated by the prisoners. 

Without seeing it, one could hardly 
imagine what an immense fitting up and 
expenditure are necessary for lodging and 
giving occupation to some fourteen hun- 
dred prisoners. Surely the State never 
would have undertaken this immense ex- 
penditure, had it not found at Clairvaux, 
St. Michel, and elsewhere, ready-made 
buildings of old abbeys. And it never 
would have organized so wide a system of 
productive work, had it not attracted pri- 
vate undertakers by renting to them the 
prisoners’ labor at a very low price, to the 
disadvantage of free private industry. 
And still, the current expenses of the 
State for keeping up the Clairvaux prison 
and the like must be very heavy. A nu- 
merous and costly administration, seventy 
warders, nourished, lodged, and paid from 
45/. to 56/. per year, and a company of 
soldiers which are kept at Clairvaux, bear 
hard on the budget — not to speak of the 
expenses of the central administration, the 
transport of prisoners, the infirmary, and 
soon. It is obvious that the above-men- 
tioned percentage, raised on the salaries 
of the prisoners, which does not exceed an 
average of 7d. per day and per head of 
employed men, falls very short of defray- 
ing al) these heavy expenses. 

Leaving aside the political prisoners 
who are occasionally sent thither, there 
are at Clairvaux two different categories 
of inmates. The great number are com- 
mon-law prisoners condemned to more 
than one year of imprisonment but not to 
hard labor (these last being transported to 
New Caledonia) ; and there are, besides, a 
few dozen of soldiers condemned by mar- 
tial courts — the so-called aétentionnaires. 
These last are asad product of our sys- 
tem of militarism. A soldier who has 
assaulted his corporal, or officer, is usualiy 
condemned to death; but if he has been 
provoked — which is mostly the case — 
the penalty is commuted into a twenty 
years’ imprisonment, and he is sent to 
Ciairvaux. I cannot explain how it hap- 
pens, but there are détentionnaires who 
have to undergo two or three like condem- 
nations — probably for assaults committed 


much talk, during our stay at Clairvaux, 
of a man, about forty years old, who had 
cumulated an aggregate penalty reaching 
sixty-five years of imprisonment ; he could 
fulfil his sentence only if he could prolong 
his life beyond his hundredth year. On 
the 14th of July, twenty-five years of his 
term were taken off by a decree of the 
president of the republic; but still the 
man had some forty years more to remain 
imprisoned. It may seem incredible, but 
it is true. 

Everybody recognizes the absurdity of 
such condemnations, and therefore the 
détentionnaires are not submitted to the 
usual regimen of the common-law prison- 
ers. They are not constrained to com- 
pulsory- ther and they enter a workshop 
only if they like. They wear a better grey 
dress than other prisoners, and are per- 
mitted to take wine at the canteen. Those 
who do not go to the workshops occupy a 
separate quarter, and spend years and 
years in doing absolutely nothing. It is 
easy to conceive what some thirty sol- 
diers, who have spent several years in 
barracks, may do when they are locked up 
for twenty years or so in a prison, and 
have no occupation of any kind, either in- 
tellectual or physical. Their quarter has 
so bad a reputation that the rains of brim- 
stone which destroyed the two Biblical 
towns are invoked upon it by the adminis- 
tration. 

As to the common.law prisoners, they 
are submitted to a regimen of compulsory 
labor, and of absolute silence. This last, 
however, is so adverse to human nature 
that it has in fact been given up. It is 
simply impossible to prevent people from 
speaking when at work in the workshops ; 
and, without trebling the number of ward- 
ers and resorting to ferocious punish- 
ments, it is not easy to prevent prisoners 
from exchanging words during the hours 
of rest, or from chattering in dormitories. 
During our stay at Clairvaux we saw the 
system abandoned more and more, and I 
suppose that the watchword is now merely 
to prohibit loud speaking and quarrels. 
Early in the morning —at five in the 
summer, and at six in the winter —a bell 
rings. The prisoners must immediately 
rise, roll up their beds, and descend into 
the yards, where they stand in ranks, the 
men of each workshop separately under 
the command of a warder. On his order, 
they march in Indian file, ata slow pace, 
towards their respective workshops, the 
warder loudly crying out, un, deux / un, 
deux! and the heavy wooden shoes an- 
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mand. A few minutes later, the steam- 
engines sound their call and the machines 
run at full speed. At nine (half past eight 
in the summer) the work is stopped for an 
hour, and the prisoners are marched to the 
refectories. There they are seated on 
benches, all faces turned in one direction, 
so as to see only the backs of the men on 
the next bench, and they take their break- 
fast. At ten they return to the work- 
shops and the work is interrupted only at 
twelve, for ten minutes, and at half past 
two, when all men less than thirty-five 
years old, and having received no instruc- 
tion, are sent for an hour to the school, 

At four the prisoners go to take their 
dinner; it lasts for half an hour, and a 
walk in the yards follows. The same 
Indian files are made up and they slowly 
march in a circle, the warder always crying 
his cadenced un, deux / They call that 
Saire la queue de saucissons. At five the 
work begins again and lasts until eight in 
the winter, and until nightfall during the 
other seasons. 

As soon as the machinery is stopped — 
which is done at six, or even earlier in 
September or March —the prisoners are 
locked up in the dormitories. There they 
must lie in their beds from half past six 
until six the next morning, and I suppose 
that these hours of enforced rest must be 
the most painful hours of the day. Cer- 
tainly, they are permitted to read in their 
beds until nine, but the permission is 
etfective only for those whose beds are 
close to the gas-burners. At nine the 
lights are diminished. During the night 
each dormitory remains under the super- 
vision of frévdts who are nominated from 
among the prisoners and who have the 
more red lace on their sleeves, as they are 
the more assiduous in spying and de- 
nouncing their comrades. 

On Sundays the work is suspended. 
The prisoners spend the day in the yards, 
if the weather permits, or in the work- 
shops, where they may read, or talk — but 
not too Joud—or in the schoolrooms, 
where they write letters. A band com- 
posed of some thirty prisoners plays in 
the yard, and for half an hour goes out 
of the interior walls to play in the cour 
@’honneur —a yard occupied by the lodg- 
ings of the administration — while the 
fire-brigade takes some exercise. At six 
all must be in their beds. 

Besides the men who are at work in 
the workshops, there is also a brigade 
extérieure, the men of which do various 
work outside the prison proper, but still 
within its outer wall——such as repairs, 
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painting, sawing wood, and soon. They 
also cultivate the orchards of the house 
and those of the warders, for salaries 
reaching but a few pence per day. Some 
of them are also sent to the forest for cut- 
ting wood, cleaning a canal, and so on, 
No escape is to be feared, because only 
such men are admitted to the exterior 
brigade as have but one or two months 
more to remain at Clairvaux. 

Such is the regular life of the prison — 
a life running for years without the least 
modification, and which acts depressingly 
on man by its monotony and its want of 
impressions — a life which a man can en- 
dure for years, but which he cannot endure 
— if he has no aim beyond this life itself 
— without being depressed and reduced 
to the state of a machine which obeys, 
but has no will of its own —a life which 
results in an atrophy of the best qualities 
of man and a development of the worst of 
them, and, if much prolonged, renders 
him quite unfit to live afterwards in a so- 
ciety of free tellow-creatures. 

As to us, the “politicais,” we had a 
special regimen — namely, that of prison- 
ers submitted to preventive incarceration. 
We kept our own dress; we were not 
compelled to be shaved, and we could 
smoke. We occupied three spacious 
rooms, with a separate small room for 
myself, and had a little garden, some fifty 
yards long and ten yards wide, where we 
did some gardening on a narrow strip of 
earth along the wail, and could appreciate, 
from our own experience, the benefits of 
an “intensive culture.” One would sus- 
nect me of exaggeration if 1 enumerated 
all crops of vegetables we made in our 
kitchen garden, less than fifty square 
yards. Nocompulsory work was imposed 
upon us; and my comrades —all work- 
men who had left at home their families 
without support — never could obtain any 
regular employment. They tried to sew 
ladies’ stays for an undertaker of Clair- 
vaux, but soon abandoned the work, see- 
ing that with the deduction of three-tenths 
of their salaries for the State they could 
not earn more than from three to four 
pence a day. They gladly accepted the 
work in pearl-shell, although it was paid 
but a little better than the former, but the 
orders came only occasionally, for a few 
days. Over-production had occasioned 
stagnation in this trade, and other work 
could not be done in our rooms, while 
any intercourse with the common-law 
prisoners was severely prohibited. 

Reading and the study of languages 
were thus the chief occupations of my 























comrades. A workman can study only 
when he has the chance of being impris- 
oned — and they studied earnestly. The 
study of languages was very successful, 
and I was glad to find at Clairvaux a prac- 
tical proof of what I formerly maintained 
on theoretical grounds — namely, that the 
Russians are not the only people who 
easily learn foreign languages. My French 
comrades learned, with great ease, En- 
glish, German, Italian, and Spanish; some 
of them mastered two languages during a 
two years’ stay at Clairvaux. Bookbind- 
ing was among us the most beloved occu- 
pation. Some instruments were made out 
of pieces of iron and wood, heavy stones 
and small carpenters’ presses were resort- 
ed to; and as we finally obtained — about 
the end of the second year — some tools 
worth this name, all learned bookbinding 
with the facility with which an intelligent 
workman learns a new profession, and 
most of us reached a great perfection in 
the art. 

A special warder was always kept in 
our quarter, and as soon as some of us 
were in the yard, he regularly took his 
seat on the steps at the door. In the 
night we were locked up under at least 
six or seven locks, and, moreover, a round 
of warders passed each two hours, and 
approached each bed in order to ascertain 
that nobody had vanished. A rigorous 
supervision, never relaxed, and main- 
tained by the mutual help.of all warders, 
is exercised on the prisoners as soon as 
they have left the dormitories. During 
the last two years I met with my wife in 
a little room within the walls, and, to- 
gether with some one of our sick com- 
rades, we took a walk in the solitary little 
garden of the director, or in the great 
orchard of the.prison; and never during 
these two years was I left out of sight of 
the warder who accompanied us, for so 
much as five minutes. 

No newspapers penetrated into our 
rooms, excepting scientific periodicals or 
illustrated weekly papers. Only in the 
second year of our imprisonment were we 
permitted to receive a halfpenny, color- 
less daily paper, and a governmental pa- 
per published at Lyons. No socialist 
literature was admitted, and I could not 
introduce even a book of my own author- 
ship dealing with socialist literature. As 
to writing, the most severe control was 
exercised on the manuscripts I intended 
to send out of the prison. Nothing deal- 
ing with social questions, and still less 


with Russian affairs, was permitted to 
issue from the prison walls. 


The com- 
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mon-law prisoners are permitted to write 
letters only once a month, and only to 
their nearest relatives. As to us, we 
could correspond with friends as much as 
we liked, but all letters sent or received 
were submitted to a severe censorship, 
which was the cause of repeated conflicts 
with the administration. 

The food of the prisoners, is, in my 
opinion, quite insufficient. The daily al- 
lowance consists chiefly of bread, eight 
hundred and fifty grammes per day (one 
pound and nine-tenths). It is grey, but 
very good, and if a prisoner complains of 
having not enough of it, one loaf, or two, 
per week are added to the above. The 
breakfast consists of a soup which is made 
with a few vegetables, water, and Ameri- 
can lard — this last very often rancid and 
bitter. At dinner the same soup is given, 
and a plate of two ounces of kidney beans, 
rice, lentils, or potatoes is added. Twice 
a week the soup is made with meat, and 
then it is served only at breakfast, two 
ounces of boiled meat being given instead 
of itat dinner. The men are thus com- 
pelled to purchase additional food at the 
canteen, where they have, for very honest 
prices varying from three farthings to two- 
pence, small rations of cheese, or sausage, 
pork meat, and sometimes tripe, as also 
milk, and small rations of figs, jams, or 
fruits in thesummer. Without this sup- 
plementary food the men obviously could 
not maintain their strength; but many of 
them, and especially old people, earn so 
little that, after deducing the percentage 
money raised by the State, they cannot 
spend at the canteen even twopence per 
day. I really wonder how they manage 
to keep body and soul together. 

Two different kinds of work are made 
by the prisoners at Clairvaux. Some of 
them are employed, by the State, either in 
its manufactures of linen, cloth, and dress 
for the prisoners, or in various capacities 
in the house itself (joiners, painters, men 
nurses in the infirmary, accountants, etc.), 
They are mostly paid from 8d. to lod.a 
day. Many, however, are employed in the 
above-mentioned workshops by private 
undertakers. Their salaries, established 
by the Chambre de Commerce at Troyes, 
vary very much, and are’ mostly very low, 
especially in those trades where no safe 
scale of salaries can be established on ac- 
count of the great variety of patterns fab- 
ricated and of the great subdivision of 
labor. Very many men earn but from 6d, 
to 8d. per day ; and it is only in the iron 
bed manufacture that the salaries reach Is. 
8d. and occasionally more; while I found 
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that the average salaries of one hundred 
and twenty-five men employed in various 
capacities reached only 11d. (1 franc 17 
centimes) per day. This figure is, how- 
ever, perhaps above the average, there 
being a great number of prisoners who 
earn but 7d. or even 54., especially in the 
workshop for the fabrication of socks, 
where old people are sent to die from the 
dust and exhaustion. 

Several reasons might be adduced as an 
apology for these small salaries; the low 
quality of prison work, tlie fluctuations of 
trade, and several other considerations 
ought no doubt to be taken into account. 
But the fact is that undertakers who have 
rapidly made big fortunes in the prisons 
are not rare; while the prisoners consider 
with full reason that they are robbed when 
they are paid only a few pence for twelve 
hours’ work. Sucha payment is the more 
insufficient, as one half, or more, of the 
salaries is taken by the State, and the 
regular food supplied by the State is quite 
inadequate, especially for a man who is 
doing work. 

If the prisoner has had a previous con- 
demnation before being sent to a central 
prison — and this is very often the case — 
and if his salary is tod. per day, 6d. are 
taken by the State, and the remaining 4d. 
are divided into two equal parts, one of 
which goes to the prisoner’s reserve fund 
and is handed over to him only on the day 
of his delivery; while the other part — 
that is, 2¢. only —is inscribed on his 
“disposable” account and may be spent 
for his daily expenses at the canteen. 
With 2d. per day for supplementary food 
a workman obviously cannot live and 
labor. In consequence of that a system 
of gratifications has been introduced; 
they mostly vary from two to five shillings, 
and they are inscribed in full on the pris- 
oner’s “disposable” account. It is cer- 
tain that this system of gratifications has 
given rise to many abuses. Suppose a 
skilled workman who is condemned for 
the third time and of whose salary the 
State retains seven-tenths. Suppose fur- 
ther that the work he has made during the 
month is valued at 4os. The State taking 
from this salary 28s., there will remain 
only 6s. to be inscribed on his “ disposa- 
ble” account. He proposes then to the 
undertaker to value his work only at 20s. 
and to add a gratification of 10s. The 
undertaker accepts, and so the State has 
only 145,; the undertaker disburses 30s. 
instead of 4os.; and the prisoner has on 
his disposable account 3s., as also the 
whole of the gratification — that is 135. ; 





all are thus satisfied, and if the State is at 
loss of 14s. — ma foi, tant pis / 

Things look still worse if the great 
tempter of mankind — tobacco — be taken 
into account. Smoking is severely pro- 
hibited in prisons, and the smokers are 
fined from 5d. to 4s. every time they are 
discovered smoking. And yet everybody 
smokes or chews in the prisons. Tobacco 
is the current money, but a money so 
highly prized that a cigarette—a nothing 
for an accomplished smoker — is paid 2d., 
and the $d. paguet of tobacco has a cur- 
rency worth 4s. or even more in times of 
scarcity. This precious merchandise is 
so highly esteemed that each pinch of to- 
bacco is first chewed, then dried and 
smoked, and finally taken as snuff, al- 
though reduced to mere ash. Useless to 
say that there are undertakers who know 
how to exploit this human weakness and 
who pay half of the work done with to- 
bacco valued at the above prices, and that 
there are also warders who carry on this 
lucrative trade. Altogether, the prohibi- 
tion of smoking is a source of so many 
evils that the French administration prob- 
ably will be compelled soon to follow the 
example of Germany and to sell tobacco at 
the canteens of the prisons. This would 
be also the surest means for diminishing 
the number of smokers. : 

We came to Clairvaux at a propitious 
moment. All the old administration had 
been recently dismissed, and a new de- 
parture taken in the treatment of prison- 
ers. A year or two before our arrival a 
prisoner was killed in his cell by the keys 
of the warders. The official report was 
to the effect that he had hanged himself ; 
but the surgeon did not sign this report, 
and made another report of his own, stat- 
ing the assassination. This circumstance 
led to a thorough reform in the treatment 
of prisoners, and I am glad to say that the 
relations between the prisoners and the 
warders at Clairvaux were without com- 
parison better than at Lyons. In fact, I 
saw much less brutality and more human 
relations than I was prepared to see— 
and yet the system itself is so bad that it 
brings about most horrible results. 

Of course the relatively better wind 
which now blows over Clairvaux may 
change in a day or two. The smallest 
rebellion in the prison would bring about 
a rapid change for the worse, as there are 
enough warders and inspectors who sigh 
for “the old system,” which is still in use 
in other French prisons. Thus, while we 
were at Clairvaux, a man was brought 
thither from Poissy —a central prison 
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close by Paris. He considered his con- 
demnation as unjust, and cried loudly day 
after day in his cell. In fact, he alread 
had the symptoms of a commencing mad- 
ness. Now to silence him the Poissy 
authorities invented the following plan. 
They brought a fire-engine and pumped 
water on the man through the opening in 
the door of his cell; they then left him 
quite wet in his cell, notwithstanding the 
winter’s frost. The intervention of the 
press was necessary to bring about the 
dismissal of the director. As to the nu- 
merous revolts which have broken out 
during the last two months in several 
French prisons, they seem to show that 
“ the old system” is in full force still. 
And now, what are these better rela- 
tions between warders and prisoners 
which I saw at Clairvaux? Many chap- 
ters could be written about them, but I 
shall try to be as short as possible, and 
point out only their leading features. It 
is obvious that a long life of the warders 
in common and the very necessities of 
their service have developed among them 
a certain brotherhood, or rather esprit de 
corps, which causes them to act with a 
remarkable uniformity in their relations 
with the prisoners. In consequence of 
that esprit de corps, as soon as a prisoner 
is brought to the prison, the first question 
of the warders is whether he is a soumis 
or an imsoumis —a submissive fellow, or 
an insubordinate. If the answer is favor- 
able, the prisoner’s life may be a tolerable 
one; if not, he will not soon leave the 
prison ; and if he happens ever to leave it, 
he will do it with broken health, and so 
exasperated against society at large that 
he will be soon reinterned in a prison and 
finish his days there, if not in New Cale- 
donia. If the prisoner is described as an 
insubordinate, he will be punished again 
and again. If he speaks in the ranks, 
although not louder than the others, a 
remonstrance will be made in such terms 
that he will reply and be punished. And 
each punishment will be so disproportion- 
ate that he will object again, and the 
punishment be doubled. “A man who 
has been once sent to the punishment 
— is sure to return thither a few 
ays after he has been released from it,” 
say the warders, even the mildest ones. 
And this punishment is not a light one. 
The man is not beaten; he is not knocked 
down. No, we are civilized people, and 
the punished man is merely brought to 
the cellular quarter, and locked up in a 
cell. The cell is quite empty; it has 
neither bed nor beach. For the night a 
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mattress is given, and the prisoner must 
lay his dress outside his cell, at the door. 
Bread and water are his food. As soon 
as the prison-bell rings in the morning, 
he is taken to a small covered yard, and 
there he must —walk. Nothing more; 
but our refined civilization has learned 
how to make a torture even of this natural 
exercise. At a formal slow pace, under 
the cries of um, deux, the patients must 
walk all the day long, round the building. 
They walk for twenty minutes; then a 
rest follows, For ten minutes they must 
sit down immovable, each of them on his 
numbered stone, and walk again for twenty 
minutes; and so.on through all the day, 
as long as the engines of the workshops 
are running; and the punishment does 
not last one day, or two; it lasts for whole 
months. It is socruel that the prisoner 
implores but one thing: “ Let me return 
to the workshops.” ‘ Well, we shall see 
that in a fortnight or two,” is the usual 
answer. But the fortnight goes over, and 
the next one too, and the patient still con- 
tinues to walk for twelve hours every day. 
Then he revolts. He begins to cry in 
his cell, to insult the warders. Then he 
becomes “a rebel” — a dreadful qualifica- 
tion for any one who is in the hands of 
the brotherhood of warders — and as such 
he will rot in the cells, and walk through- 
out his life. If he assaults a warder, he 
will not be sent to New Caledonia; he 
will still remain in his cell, and ever walk 
and walk in the small building. Ose man, 
a peasant, seeing no issue from this horri- 
ble situation, preferred to poisoa himself 
rather than live such a life —a terrible 
story which I shall some day tell in full, 
As we were walking with my wife in the 
garden, more than two hundred yards dis- 
tant from the cellular quarter, we heard 
sometimes horrible, desperate cries com- 
ing from that building. My wife, terrified 
and trembling, seized my arm, and I told 
her that it was the man whom they had 
watered with the fire-pump at Poissy, and 
now, quite contrary to the law, had brought 
here, to Clairvaux. Day after day —two, 
three days without interruption, he cried : 
“Vaches, gredins, assassins /” (vache is 
the name of the warders in the prison lan- 
guage), or loudly called out his story, until 
he fell, exhausted, on the floor of his cell. 
He considered as unjust his detention at 
Clairvaux in the punishment quarter, and 
he declared loudly that he would kill a 
warder rather than remain all his life in 
a cell, For the next two months he re- 
mained quiet. An inspector had vaguely 
possieed him that he might be sent into 
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the workshops on the 14th of July. But 
the Féte National came, and the man 
was not released. His exasperation then 
had no limits; he cried, insulted, and as- 
saulted the warders, destroyed the wooden 
parts of his celi, and finally was sent to 
the black hole, where heavy irons were 
laid upon his hands and feet. I have not 
seen these irons, but when he reappeared 
again in the cellular quarter, he loudly 
cried out that he was kept in the black 
hole for two months, with irons on his 
hands and feet so heavy that he could not 
move. He already zs half mad, and he will 
be kept in the cell until he becomes a com- 
plete lunatic, and “then —then he will be 
submitted to all those tortures which luna- 
tics have to endure in prisons and asy- 
lums. 

And the immense problem of suppress- 
ing these atrocities rises at its full size 
before us. The relations between the ad- 
ministration and the prisoners are not 
imbued at Clairvaux with the brutality 
which I often have spoken of on former 
occasions. And yet our penitentiary sys- 
tem fatally brings about such horrible 
results as the above —the more horrible 
as they must be considered a necessary 
consequence of the system itself. But 
why are these suffering inflicted on human 
creatures? What are the moral results 
achieved at the cost of such sufferings 
and of so heavy an expenditure of human 
labor as that implied by our prisons? In 
what direction lies the solution of the 
immense problem raised by our system of 
punishments and prisons? Such are the 
grave questions which necessarily rise 
before the observer. To these questions 
I shall return on another occasion. 

P, KROPOTKIN. 


From The Argosy. 
THE FIGHT AT THE FARMHOUSE. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE ZULU WAR. 
BY LIEUT. COLONEL JOHN MAHONY, C.M.G. 


A PARTY of five horsemen well armed 
and mounted, though the state of their 
horses showed they had been ridden hard, 
were proceeding at a good pace in the 
direction of Ladysmith, in the colony of 
Natal. Behind them lay the bleak plateau 
of Helpmakaar, and beyond that again, 
the steep, precipitous defile that led to 
Rorke’s Drift. 

The party consisted of Major Maitland, 
of the 24th Regiment; Lieutenant Coch- 
rane of the 32nd; Dr. Goodeve, a civilian 





medical practitioner, doing duty with the 
troops; the principal medical officer, Sur- 
geon-General Andrews ; and Captain Fer- 
rars of the Natal Mounted Police, who 
had been wounded in the action of Isand- 
hlwana. 

Night was coming on, and they were 
on the lookout for some place to put up 
at. 

“We cannot go much further,” said 
Major Maitland, pulling up his horse. “I 
wish we could get shelter somewhere for 
the night. The rain is increasing, and it 
will be pitch dark in ten minutes. You 
know this part, Willie,” he added, address- 
ing Lieutenant Cochrane, “ride on and 
see if there is any sign of a house.” 

“‘ There used to be a farm about here,” 
was the reply. “The light is not suffi- 
cient to make out its whereabouts, but I’ll 
have a try.” 

“IT don’t think Captain Ferrars will be 
able to go much further, sir,” said Dr. 
Goodeve, coming up. “ He’s been reeling 
in the saddle for the last few miles, and 
I’m afraid the bandages have become loos- 
ened.” 

“| think I remember passing a house, 
somewhere in this direction, on my way 
up,” observed Dr. Andrews. “At all 
events let us dismount and try if we can 
discover it. Poor Ferrars is, I am afraid, 
in a bad way.” 

The rain by this time was coming down 
in torrents, and the party, leading their 
horses through the darkness that had fol- 
followed the last streak of departing day- 
light, went plodding along up to their 
knees in mud. 

After they had proceeded some dis- 
tance, Captain Ferrars, who was _ sup- 
ported by the two doctors, begged to be 
allowed to rest. “It’s no use,” he said 
faintly. ‘I think I’m done for. Don’t 
take any more trouble. Thank you all 
very much for your kindness. Dr. An- 
drews,” he whispered, “ there’s a pocket- 
book inside my jacket; please take it 
and give it to my wife. And” —he 
added falteringly, “she would like a lock 
- my hair, if you can manage it by-and- 

ys 

“ Keep up your spirits, Ferrars,” said 
Major Maitland cheerily; ‘* you’ll be all 
right if you can get a little rest. Coch- 
rane’ has just discovered a ruined kraal, 
which he remembers was in the vicinity of 
Boshoff’s farm, and we may soon hope to 
reach a place of shelter.” 

He was answered by a deep sigh. 

They proceeded through the thick mud 
for some time, while the rain continued to 
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pour down pitilessly, and the outlook was 
getting a little dismal, when a shout from 
Lieutenant Cochrane informed them that 
they were on the right track. 

After making their way through a thick 
plantation they reached a house, and soon 
scrambled on to the stoep. No answer 
was returned to their repeated shouts. 

“Try the door, Cochrane,” said Major 
Maitland; “we must get inside some- 
how.” 

““T have been all round the house, sir, 
and every entry has been barred up,” he 
replied. 

“Then we must force the door. 
here a couple of rifles.” 

“Don’t do that,” said Dr. Andrews. 
“Tt’s an invasion of private property and 
might get us into trouble. The Duke of 
Wellington would have hanged one fer 
less. Here’s a small square window; 
could not some one get in by that?” 

“Never mind, doctor; the dear old 
duke is not here now, so we must take our 
chance. As for the window, it might be 
possible for an acrobat to manage the 
feat, but I doubt any one here being able 
to do so.” 

A half dozen blows from the butt end of 
a rifle soon knocked away the fastenings 
of the door, which had only been barred 
across from the inside; and the party en- 
tered. ; 

Some matches were procured and a 
light struck, which disclosed the usual 
sitting-room of a Dutch farmer. Some 
homemade candles were hanging on a 
string against the wall, a couple of which 
they cut off and lit, and then proceeded to 
explore their surroundings. 

The occupants had evidently left in a 
very great hurry. A Dutch clock was 
ticking solemnly in a corner; there were 
plates, knives and forks, dishes and sauce- 
pans, salt, pepper, e¢ hoc genus omne 
lying about, “in most admired disorder.” 
And there was also a substantial sofa, 
which was at once utilized for Captain 
Ferrars. 

Further examination showed a couple 
of bedrooms containing bedsteads with 
interlaced reims for sacking, but no bed- 
clothes. 

In the kitchen was their greatest “ find,” 
a large pile of cut firewood, and a bag of 
flour. A good fire was at once prepared, 
and Captain Ferrars on the sofa placed in 
its vicinity. 

“Has any one got a drop of spirits of 
any sort?” enquired Dr. Goodeve. “I’ve 
— Ferrars the last drop in my flask.” 

ut unfortunately none could be pro- 
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duced. “It’s unlucky,” said the kind- 
hearted medico ; “ a little brandy would be 
priceless to Ferrars just now.” 

“Let us do the best we can,” said the 
major, “and collect all the edibles we have 
amongst us, in order to knock up a meal 
of some sort.” 

“Hallo!” said Lieutenant Cochrane, 
“what's that?” as a sound struck on his 
ears. 

“It’s uncommonly like the cackle of a 
goose,” said Major Maitland. “If the 
guileless bird has been obliging enough 
to put in an appearance, he must, I regret 
to say, suffer on account of his confiding 
nature. I suppose they omitted to carry 
him away with the rest of the live stock.” 

Lieutenant Cochrane, who had estab- 
lished himself as head cook, took his rifle 
and passed out to the rear of the building. 

Presently a shot was heard, and in a 
few moments that warrior returned hold- 
ing a fine goose by the neck. 

This was welcomed with a shout of ap- 
proval, and the other contributions were a 
packet of compressed tea from Dr. An- 
drews, a sausage from the major, and a 
tin of Van Houten’s chocolate from Lieu- 
tenant Cochrane; the latter condiment be- 
ing reserved for Captain Ferrars, who had 
by this time had his wound attended to, 
and his clothing dried. 

In a little while, a by no means bad 
meal (under the circumstances) was turned 
out. The goose after being plucked — in 
which operation all assisted — was boiled 
in a thick casing of paste made from the 
flour found in the house, from which also 
were constructed some dumplings of a 
rather primitive kind, enclosing the ma- 
jor’s sausage chopped up small. This, 
aided by a decoction of the compressed 
tea, put a little life into the weary, washed- 
out party, poor Captain Ferrars even ral- 
lying to the occasion. 

Their clothes having by this time been 
dried, some little warmth began to pervade 
their limbs, and they commenced casting 
about for a spot to sleep in, when they 
were startled by loud shouts in front of 
the house. 

Major Maitland went to the door, and 
cautiously opening it, asked who was 
there, 

“A friend,” was the reply. “For 
Heaven’s sake let me in. I am pursued 
by Zulus, and have had a bad fall jumping 
the fenceinthedark. My horse is staked, 
and I fear the poor beast must be dead by 
this time.” 

They immediately went to his assist- 
ance and helped him on to the stoep. 
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“Why, it’s Bridgman of the commis- 
sariat!” said Lieutenant Cochrane, com- 
ing forward. 

“Yes! I’ve had a narrow squeak, I as- 
sure you. I left Dundee this afternoon 
and lost my way. As the light was failing 
I came upon a lot of Zulus, who let fly a 
shower of assegais, and also fired several 
shots, missing me, though, I am thankful 
to say. Ramming in the spurs, I rode off 
without thinking much of where I was 
going, and managed to give the devils the 
slip in the dark, making for where I saw 
your lights. I dare say you will receive a 
visit from them, for they will be attracted 
by the lights, as I was.” 

“Out with the light,” said Major Mait- 
land rapidly. “Slack down the fire, put 
all the spare coats against the windows, 
knock a loophole or two in the doors and 
windows, put one saddle in the small win- 
dow, from behind which one man can fire, 
and pile the remainder on the stoep, in 
front of the door. Lucky we have plenty 
of ammunition! Go out, Cochrane, and 
let the horses loose on the veldt; they’ll 
stand no chance, pent up in the stable, 
should we be attacked.” 

“ Bridgman, have you any brandy? 
Ferrars, of the mounted police is here, 
badly hurt, and we have no stimulant to 
give him.” 

“I’ve a flask untouched. It was filled 
before leaving Dundee, and I’ve not had 
a chance of opening it since.” 

“ Bravo!” said Dr. Andrews; “that’s 
capital. I hope we shail be able to pull 
Ferrars through, after all.” 

Every one now betook him to the post 
to which he had been allotted and silently 
awaited events. 

They had hardly placed themselves, 
when a most infernal yelling was heard 
outside, followed by a volley of musketry, 
and then the patter of bare feet on the 
stoep. 

Waiting until he thought he could make 
the most effectual use of his small force, 
the major directed that no shot was to be 
fired without his word of command. 

As the stoep became crowded, and 
others thronged round the house, his voice 
rang out. “Ready! Fire!” 

The five rifles poured their fire through 
the improvised loopholes, into the dense 
mass round the house, and the stoep was 
cleared like magic; on which there fol- 
lowea a dead silence. 

After an interval of some minutes, a 
harsh veice, speaking in Zulu, was heard 
giving orders, followed by what appeared 
to be words of command; then a sudden 





rush of a body of men, who hurled them- 
selves upon the door, which gave way 
with a crash. 

“ All to the door!” shouted the major, 
and the next instant they were in hand to 
hand conflict with the foremost Zulus. 
Those who succeeded in entering were 
instantly shot down, and flung back upon 
the others, forming a sort of rampart to 
the defenders, who, their eyes being more 
accustomed to the light, could better dis- 
cern their opponents. 


This mél/ée continued for some little 


time, but the darkness was so intense that 
the Zulus became doubtful and wavered. 
One had got hold of Captain Bridgman’s 
rifle by the muzzle, and was trying to 
wrench it from him. “Hold on, Jonhny,” 
he said coolly; “ I'll talk to you in a min- 
ute,” and managed to insert a cartridge in 
his breech-loader. Then pulling the trig- 
ger without moving the rifle from his hip, 
the Zulu fell back dead. 

The known aversion of the native war- 
rior to enter buildings or works of any 
kind when fighting —though he fears 
nothing in the open — caused them again 
to retire on finding so stubborn a resist- 
ance; and the little party had time to re- 
place the door, which they secured with 
the tough reims taken from the frames of 
the bedsteads, and were enabled to take 
breath. 

All this time, Captain Ferrars was help- 
lessly moaning at his inability to join in 
the fight. 

“Is any one hurt?” said the major, 
looking round. 

“I’ve been hit,” replied Dr. Goodeve, 
“but 1 don’t think it’s much. A Zulu 
struck me in the side with his assegai, 
just as we drove them out.” 

“Come to the kitchen fire,” said Dr. 
Andrews, “and let me look at it.” 

“Oh, I am all right,” he remarked, but 
at that moment he reeled and fell. 

“ Get a light and hide it as much as 
possible; stand round, every one,” said 
Dr. Andrews. 

The doctor opened the fallen man’s 
jacket, examined his side, felt his pulse, 
placed his hand on his heart, and looked 
up. 

“Is he coming round?” whispered the 
major, 

“He is dead!” answered the doctor 
solemnly. 

It is a remarkable fact that, though he 
had received a mortal wound, he had con- 
tinued to speak and act as though nothing 
were the matter with him; ultimately ex- 
piring without a pang. 
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Having placed poor Dr. Goodeve care- 
fully in one of the bedrooms, they once 
again proceeded to take measures for their 
own safety. 

Stealthy sounds outside prepared them 
for another attempt on the part of their 
enemies, the nature of which they were 
soon made aware of. 

A flickering light in the direction of an 
outhouse at the back, called their atten- 
tion in that direction, and they soon saw 
it was the intention to burn them out. 
As the light increased, they comprehended 
what had been done; a large store of fire- 
wood stacked in the outhouse was in a 
blaze, and burning brands from thence 
were being brought and laid round the 
house. 

“ Pick off every man who approaches,” 
said the major. “All fire now indepen- 
dently.” 

The figures of the Zulus became now 
perfectly distinct in the light, and those 
inside were able to pick off man after 
man with unerring precision. At length 
they appeared to come to the conclusion 
that, owing to the heavy rain that had 
fallen, the attempt to fire the house would 
not succeed, so they again retired to re- 
arrange their plan of attack. 

It turned out that the light from the 
burning wood-stack was of great service 
to the little garrison, as it enabled them 
to see the movements of their adversaries 
while they themselves were in shadow; 
waiting in some anxiety to know what 
would be the next move, feeling that their 
position was becoming critical, and unless 
the firing attracted some party, proceed- 
ing to, or returning from the front, they 
must make up their minds for the worst. 

Looking round, the major said: “If it 
comes to a last stand we’ll make it in this 
small room,” pointing to one off the sit- 
ting-room. “ The door is narrow, and we 
can hold it while the ammunition lasts; 
after that, do the best we can with clubbed 
rifles. Our only chance is to hold out, in 
case the firing should be heard by our 
friends.” 

Captain Ferrars was moved into the 
room indicated and all made ready for the 
final struggle. 

Everything was quiet for a considerable 
time, and a faint hope was beginning to 
dawn that their foes had given the busi- 
ness up and retired. 

Presently a shot was heard, and then 
came a rush like a whirlwind, hoarse yells 
and words of command; the doors both 
back and front were attacked and the 
house trembled with the shock, 
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“Keep cool,every one. Keep your eye 
upon the doors, and when they enter, pour 
into the thick of ’em; then make for the 
small room.” 

The house seemed to rock from the 
force that was brought against it, while 
one Zulu had found out the little window 
at the side of the door, and was forcing 
his way in, head first. Captain Bridgman 
raised his rifle to fire. 

“Steady a bit,” shouted the major; 
“don’t waste ammunition.” And step- 
ping quickly forward, brought his clubbed 
rifle on the bare skull of the intruder, who 
fell head downwards, partly in and partly 
out of the window. 

The doors at length gave way and in 
poured the enemy; one steady volley did 
good execution on the crowded mass, and 
then all made for the small room. 

They fastened a bedstead across the 
lower part of the doorway, leaving the 
upper part open, and then the four men 
placed themselves well back, two on each 
side of the door, through which came 
showers of assegais; but the room was 
so favorably placed that the interior was 
in complete darkness, while the assailants 
were plainly visible. 

One of the Zulu leaders outside was 
now heard shouting instructions, and after 
a little time, eight or ten men appeared 


‘with pieces of blazing wood, which threw 


a light upon the interior of the room, de- 
stroying the only chance of the defenders. 

A native, bolder than the rest, got in 
over the obstacle at the door, but was 
soon despatched. Another and another, 
however, quickly followed. Major Mait- 
land was wounded in two places, Captain 
Bridgman was shot in the mouth, Lieu- 
tenant Cochrane was engaging a couple 
of gigantic Zulus, and though wounded 
managed to keep his assailants at bay. 
Dr. Andrews, cool and collected, and the 
only one unwounded, had taken to his re- 
volver, and placing his back to the wall, 
against which Captain Ferrars had been 
placed for safety, and in front of that gen- 
tleman, successfully held his own. 

Each one of the little party now felt that 
his last hour had come, but sternly deter- 
mined to fight to the end. Just as the 
complete hopelessness of their position 
was forced upon them, there came a sharp 
volley of musketry from the outside, fol- 
lowed by a quick dropping fire, and then 
the welcome sound of English voices. 

The Zulus turned to face their new ene- 
mies, but disheartened by the continued 
dropping of their comrades beside them, 
and not knowing the strength of the force 
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they had to contend with, made up their 
minds to decamp, leaving the little garri- 
son free; rescued literally from the jaws 
of death. 

After a farewell volley at the retreat- 
ing foe, the rescuing party entered the 
house. 

Foremost came the burly form of Piet 
Uys, the brave Dutchman, who had stood 
by the English from first to last, their true 
and loyal friend, followed by a tall man 
in cords and boots, and slouched hat of 
the irregular cavalry. This was Major 
Bettington, commandant of Bettington’s 
Horse, one of the most dashing of parti- 
san leaders, who with some specially se- 
lected men of his corps, constituted the 
relieving force. 

Piet Uys, it appeared, had heard the fir- 
ing at the commencement of the attack, 
and riding forward soon discovered how 
matters stood. He knew there was no 
force nearer than Helpmaakar, and that 
consisted only of infantry; but in the 
morning he had passed, proceeding from 
Ladysmith ex route for Pietermaritzburg, 
Bettington’s Horse. Thinking over the 
chances, he made up his mind to ride, 
and, if possible, overtake Bettington, 
who, he calculated, would halt at Currie’s 
Post, between Bushman’s Pass and the 
Umgani Falls; and if he succeeded could 
conduct the party by a short cut across 
country to the scene of action. 

Acting promptly on this, he rode hard 
into Ladysmith, apprising the resident 
magistrate, Mr. Moody, of the Zulu attack, 
and then went at racing pace for Currie’s 
Post. 

Mr. Moody at once organized a party to 
proceed on foot with stretchers and med- 
ical appliances for any that might be 
wounded, should the relieving force reach 
in time to be of use to the beleaguered 
party. 

Piet Uys succeeded in overtaking Bet- 
tington, as he hoped, and the latter, select- 
ing fifty of his best mounted men, fol- 
lowed the gallant Dutchman across coun- 
try to the farmhouse, with the result al- 
ready mentioned. 

“Well, Maitland, I’m glad to see you 
safe,” said Bettington, shaking hands with 
him; “though you all seem to be pretty 
well mauled.” 

“Yes! it was a close shave, and I can’t 
imagine how you came so opportunely — 
in the very nick of time.” 

“For that you may thank my friend 
Piet Uys,” he answered. “If it had not 
been for his energetic and loyal action, 
you would all have been gathered to your 





fathers before this. However, ‘ All’s 
well that ends well.’ And now let us see 
what damage has been done.” 

They first turned their attention to Cap- 
tain Ferrars, who, poor fellow, was in a 
critical state, as a bullet, rebounding from 
the wall, had wounded him in the side; 
but they did all that could be done for 
him. 

The day was now breaking, and a 
trooper was sent off to Ladysmith to ex- 
plain the state of affairs. 

Dr. Andrews addressed himself to the 
task of binding up the hurts of those that 
had been hit, and afterwards when the 
sun had risen, they all went out to take a 
look at the scene of the conflict. 

The house and grounds had a forlorn 
and dismal appearance. The trim flower- 
beds and kitchen garden trampled in mud, 
the doors pierced with bullet holes, the 
smouldering fire of the burning outhouse, 
all presented a very desolate outlook ; 
while, in addition, there were lying about 
the bodies of forty or fifty dead Zulus. 
Many more must have been wounded, as 
traces of blood were subsequently fol- 
lowed up close to the Zulu border, which 
was not half an hour’s walk from the 
house. 

In the course of the day, carts and 
stretchers arrived, and the wounded were 
taken into Ladysmith, where also was con- 
veyed the vody of Dr. Goodeve for inter- 
ment. There they were well cared for by 
the kind-hearted resident magistrate and, 
with the exception of Captain Ferrars, 
who was unable to be moved, were soon 
in condition to proceed to their destina- 
tion. 

Piet Uys returned to his farm, only to 
meet his death later on, while bravely 
fighting by the side of Evelyn Wood (the 
man with the charmed life), at Zoblana 
Mountain, having previously received the 
decoration of C.M.G. for his courage and 
loyalty. 

The other actors in this stirring little 
episode are still alive and well, with the 
exception of Major Bettington, who died 
a year after, while in command of the 
Mounted Police in the West Indies, to 
which he had been appointed in recogni- 
tion of his services during the Zulu cam- 
paign. 

“ Hallo, Maitland ! ” said a cheery voice, 
addressing that gentleman in the camp at 
Pine Town some months after the occur- 
rences narrated here. 

“ What, Ferrars !” said the major hear- 
tily, shaking his hand. “I am right glad 
to meet you, for I thought I had seen the 
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Jast of you after that affair at Boshoff’s 
Farm. But, thank God, you are all right 
again.” 

“Yes! thank God!” said the other, 
reverently raising his hat. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE ROSSETTIS. 


GABRIELE ROSSETTI. — MARIA FRANCESCA ROS- 
SETTI. — DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI.— WM. 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI.-—~ CHRISTINA G,. ROS- 
SETTI. 


THAT talent and even genius are hered- 
itary is an argument that has been sys- 
tematically advanced and ably supported. 
Yet as a matter of fact most of those who 
have attained celebrity in any of the arts 
have sprung from parents in no way re- 
markable otherwise, and have had broth- 
ers and sisters the rumor of whose fame 
has never been bruited abroad. One 
Chaucer, oze Shakespeare, one Spenser, 
one Milton, ove Shelley, ove Keats, we 
know of, and of none other. At the same 
time we know also that there are other 
names which bear a double significance. 
It seems often as if Nature, having formed 
a mind that men will term a genius, is yet 
herself dissatisfied with the result, and 
takes the opportunity of the first succeed. 
ing birth in the same family to add cer- 
tain mental qualities, like important notes 
too late to be included in a volume; or 
again, as if she were at times not sure of 
her handicraft, and so experimented with 
one mind first till, seeing her way clear, 
she abruptly left off and bestowed the 
special endowments on a new creation. 
It is thus that we recall the names of 
Coleridge and Hartley Coleridge, Words- 
worth and his sister Mary, Charles and 
Mary Lamb, Tennyson and Charles Ten- 
nyson-Turner, Harriet Martineau and Dr. 
Martineau, James Mill and John Stuart 
Mill, and many others unnecessary to 
mention. But on rare occasions it seems 
as if Nature, having found the brain of 
one individual in a family not sufficient to 
contain the whole measure of talent she 
wished to endow it with, gifts the one, 
two, three, or four remaining brothers and 
sisters in closely approximate if not equal 
proportions; further, on still rarer occa- 
sions, it happens that her subtle influence 
links life with life till a remarkable con- 
tinuity of generic talent is the result. In 
our own literature at least one such in- 
stance as the former will at once be called 
to mind by the simple mention of the par- 
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| sonage of Haworth; of the latter an in- 
stance is to be found in the family whose 
name heads this paper. 

The name of Rossetti is well known not 
only in England and America, but also in 
Italy, and in the latter country not through 
the work of one man alone, for the elder 
generation of the Rossetti family seems 
to have been mentally endowed only less 
remarkably than the later. But the two 
brothers and two sisters whose names 
succeed that of Gabriele Rossetti after 
the title of this paper are those whose 
reputations have been made in the country 
to which they belong by birth and by 
choice, and they collectively afford such 
an example of consanguineous talent, if 
the term may be used, as would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to surpass or even 
to parallel from our own literary records 
or from those of any other country. 

The Rossettis are of the Italian race, as 
their name would indicate. I have not 
attempted to trace the family further back 
than the latter part of last century, but 
at that period they were respectable and 
fairly well-to-do people in the Abruzzi dis- 
trict of the old kingdom of Naples. Vasto, 
or Vasto d’Ammone, is a small town, com- 
prising now from seven to nine thousand 
inhabitants, and lies some eighteen miles 
from Termoli. Situated on the Adriatic 
seaboard, it faces from its rocky steep the 
biue waters that stretch, uninterrupted, 
for leagues beyond eyesight northward 
and southward, and is well fitted indeed 
to be the birthplace of patriotic and poetic 
children. Here, through the eighteenth 
century at any rate, dwelt the Rossettis, 
whose descendants have become so well 
known throughout their own and other 
lands; and here it was that Nicola Ros- 
setti pursued his avocations, and about 
1763 took to himself a wife called Maria 
Francesca Pietrocdla, living, as the most 
reliable biographer of Gabriele Rossetti 
has said, in an unpretending house (mo- 
desta casa), and pursuing the studies for 
which he had a special bent. Nicola and 
his wife had several children, four of whom 
made their mark, though only the young- 
est achieved memorial fame, the eldest 
being Andrea, who was born in 1765, and 
who afterwards became known as a canon- 
ical orator and poet; five years later was 
born Antonio, a poet likewise; next in 
1772, came Domenico, who, as poet, jour- 
nalist, and medical writer, filled well his 
comparatively sbort lease of life; and 
lastly, after the long interval of eleven 
| years, Gabriele came as a Benjamin on 
| the 1st of March, 1783. Amongst other 
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instructors the young Gabriele had the 
celebrated Padre Vincenzo Gaetani, and 
amongst his fellows were youths who af- 
terwards became known, in more direc- 
tions than one, in the troublous times that 
preceded the Neapolitan risings against 
the tyranny of Ferdinand, Of an ardent 
and poetic while studious bent of mind, 
he found ample to occupy his intellectual 
life either in reading the classics and the 
national literature, in the ferment of polit- 
ical opinions then effervescing in all 
directions, and in the endless beauty of 
sea-girt Vasto and its neighborhood. Poet 
as he was, he could not help loving the 
picturesque districts of the Abruzzi or the 
blue Adriatic with its fisher craft and its 
many marine joys and wonders. Yet, 
being a modern Italian poet, the glory of 
Eden itself would not in fascination have 
transcended politics, that which is as 
breath to the nostrils of every Italian ver- 
sifier; and hence it is that in his poems 
but comparatively few stanzas are devoted 
to nature, other than as incidental allu- 
sions to the surroundings of his youth and 
childhood. Alfieri, Carducci, and Gabri- 
ele Rossetti are each true poets, but too 
often in their works we are treated only to 
political disquisitions and speeches in 
rhyme. The lyrist Tommaseo, as Dante 
Gabriele Rossetti pointed out in a letter 
to the Atheneum some years ago, sinned 
not thus grievously, and has therefore a 
sweeter note than any; but he is an ex- 
ception, for even the sad genius of Leo- 
pardi is too often weighed down by chron- 
icling passing events of merely local or 
immediate interest. 

The young Rossetti threw himself heart 
and soul into the study of his native liter- 
ature, especially the work of Dante, as 
eagerly as later on he embraced the poli- 
tics of the Neapolitan Liberals, helping 
on what he felt to be the good cause by 
frequent and stirring poetic songs and 
adjurations to his countrymen. Before, 
however, these effusions got him into 
trouble he had for some years held a chief 
post in the Naples Museum (Museo Bor- 
bonico), from whence spread his reputation 
for great erudition. At last the disasters 
of 1821 overtook “the city that sits by the 
sea,” and amongst others from whom the 
ban was not removed by the government 
of the treacherous Ferdinand was the poet 
who was supposed to have advocated ty- 
rannicide; and it in all probability would 
have fared badly with the poet-patriot if 
it had not been for the admiration he had 
excited elsewhere than amongst the excit- 
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Gabriele’s escape has been so often told 
within the last few months that it must 
now be pretty generally known amongst 
those to whom the name Rossetti is in 
any way familiar, but while recurring to 
the circumstances the opportunity can be 
taken for correcting the somewhat fre- 
quent mistakes as to facts and dates. Sir 
Graham Moore was the English admiral 
then stationed in the Bay of Naples, and 
he was persuaded by his wife, who had 
long admired and sympathized with Ros- 
setti’s poems and political aspirations, to 
rescue the latter from the certain punish- 
ment that awaited the proscribed poet- 
patriot when captured, an undertaking 
which the admiral agreed to attempt, and 
which with a friend’s assistance he ac- 
complished successfully. Having reached 
his place of shelter, the two officers dis- 
guised Rossetti in an. English uniform 
they had managed to bring with them in 
the carriage, and ere long they reached 
the shore in safety, getting their willing 
captive on board ship without delay, and 
hence placing him beyond immediate dan- 
ger; but as of course it would not have 
done for him to remain in the admiral’s 
ship, he was shortly put aboard a vessel 
bound for Malta, which in due time he 
reached, and where he continued to reside 
for rather less than two years. In 1823 
he came to England and settled in Lon- 
don, eight years later was made profes- 
sor of Italian language and literature at 
King’s College, and in 1826 married a lady 
of Italian lineage but English birth, 
namely Frances, daughter of Gaetano 
Polodori, the secretary of Alfieri, and sis- 
ter of the Dr. Polidori who at one time 
travelled with Lord Byron. Mr.and Mrs. 
Rossetti, to drop the Signor with his 
severance from Italy, at this time lived at 
No. 38, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 
and here he superintended the issue of 
his most celebrated work, the ** Comento 
Analitico sulla Divina Commedia.” This 
attracted wide attention, some sympathy, 
and a good deal of opposition — an oppo- 
sition, it must be confessed, that is not 
likely to be condemned in the future, for, 
with all its ingenious and learned argu- 
ments, the * Comento Analitico,” with 
such subsequent and sympathetic works 
as * Sullo Spirito Anti-Papale ” (1832) and 
“La Beatrice del Dante ” (1852), has been 
pronounced by adequate judges to be the 
elaboration in great part of fanciful theo- 
ries. The central idea of Rossetti in 
these productions was to prove that Dante 
was a heretic in the affairs of both Church 
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true Church of Christ, that Rome was the 
whore of Babylon, the pope the Lucifer 
of the “Inferno,” and the whole * Divine 
Comedy” the veiled satire and denuncia- 
tion of a political and religious enthusiast. 
According to Signor Pietrocdla-Rossetti, 
his biographer, the author of the **Com- 
mentary ” had had the idea of composing 
such a work before he settled in London 
atall. In 1827 the first child of the mar- 
riage was born, and was called after her 
paternal grandmother, Maria Francesca. 
The following year, on the 12th of May, 
there came a boy who was triply named, 
in the first instance after his father, in the 
second after a dear friend though not a 
countryman of the Italian patriot, and in 
the third in memory of the latter’s idol, 
the great Florentine — Gabriel Charles 
Dante, or, as now more widely known, 
Dante Gabriel. To Gabriel succeeded 
William Michael in 1829; and in 1830 
came the last of the children, to whom the 
names Christina Georgina were given. 
In 1840 Gabriele Rossetti published two 
volumes, one a collection of verses called 
* Dio e |’ Uomo,” and the other, a por- 
tentous production styled “I] Mistero 
dell’ Amor Platonico Svelato,” which few 
seem to have attempted, much less read; 
and in 1843 another poetical volume saw 
the light through publication in Paris, this 
being the collection “11 Reggente in Soli- 
tudine.” About two years subsequent to 
this he had to resign his professorship at 
King’s College owing to an increasing 
weakness of sight. His remaining pro- 
ductions are “ Poesie” (1847), “ L’ Arpa 
Evangelica” and * La Beatrice del Dante” 
(1852). He did not become wholly blind, 
as has been stated, and so late as a year 
before his death a very fine pencil por- 
trait by his eldest son exhibits him with 
serene and happy face and at work at his 
table. Like the son in question he died 
in April, the exact date being the 26th of 
April, 1854, and was buried at Highgate, 
most truly and deeply regretted by all 
who had had the privilege of his friend- 
ship and love. His wife still survives 
him and two of her children, and certainly 
to few mothers has it been alike given to 
influence so potently the lives of her off- 
spring and to watch them all grow to 
maturity in fame; perhaps few mothers 
have obtained such unselfish devotion and 
unswerving love and trust from their chil- 
dren. Many years ago now a medal was 
struck in his native country in honor of 
Gabriele Rossetti, and it is expected that 
ere long the citizens of Vasto will see in 
their chief Aéazza a statue erected to the 





memory of the poet-patriot with whose 
name they are so familiar. 

Much the best edition of Rossetti’s po- 
etical works for ordinary purposes is that 
edited by G. Carducci, and published at 
Florence in 1861. The small but bulky 
volume is divided into four sections — 
(1) **Poesie Giovanili,” (2) “* Poesie Poli- 
tiche,” (3) ‘* Poesie Varie,” and (4) ‘* Po- 
esie Religione,” altogether a selection that 
shows the poet at his best, each section 
having a special interest and none con- 
taining work absolutely poor, the “ Poesie 
Politiche ” being, as is natural, the best 
known, though by no means therefore the 
best as poetry. The following musical 
little poems from the first section, or 
“Youthful Productions,” will show Ros- 
setti the elder in the exercise of his simple 
and sweet-enough lyrical gift: — 


AMORE E SPEME, 

Gemelli in petto a noi 
Nascono Amore e Speme, 
Vivono sempre insieme, 
Muoiono insieme ancor, 

Troppo ne’ vezzi tuoi, 
Troppo, o crudel, ti fidi : 
Se ni me la Speme uccidi, 
Con essa uccidi Amor. 


La RIMEMBRANZA. 

Qui la vidi; e si specchiava 
Su’ quest’ onda si tranquilla: 
Qui s’ accorse ch’ io guardava, 

E si tinse di rossor : 

Ah, d’allor che sé mi piacque 
Quella languidor pupilla, 
I susurri di quest’ acque 
Parche parlino d’amor. 


In the political section there is a poem of 
some length chronicling the poet’s en- 
forced flight from his beloved Italy, ‘* Fuga 
da Napoli e Asilo in Malta;” and it is 
such stirring lines as “ Unita e Liberta,” 
with their ever-recurring 


Giuriam, giuriam sul brando, 
O morte, O liberta! 


or those headed “ All’ Armi,” beginning 
impetuously — 

Fratelli, all’ armi, all’ armi ! 

La patria ci chiamd, 


that naturally appeal to the national en- 
thusiasm, and have endeared Gabriele 
Rossetti to the national heart. 

Born on 17th February, 1827, Maria 
Francesca Rossetti was to have a shorter 
life than any of the children who came 
after her, yet a life that was full of good 
work known and unknown. She had the 
poetic nature so characteristic of the fam- 
ily, but, beyond a few experiments, she 
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never tnade verse the vehicle of ont 


sion; yet, judging both from the memo- 


entine brooded over the whole Rossetti 
household, and chiefly was the analytic 


ries of those who knew her intimately and | and mystic spirit of the father inherited 
from her chief published work, it is certain | by his eldest child; and, indeed, the vol- 


that she felt with that intensity of intel- 
lectual and spiritual emotion which espe- 
cially accompanies the creative instinct, 
whether that instinct find due expression 
or lie hidden and subdued beneath a highly 
sensitive receptivity. Miss Rossetti was 
possessed of great personal charm, and 
seems to have made a strong impression 
upon all who came within the sphere of 
her friendship, and I can testify to the 
love and high regard extended to her by 
Dante Rossetti, as well as by the brother 


and sister still living, one of whom has} 


told me how their elder sister was in their 
very youthful years quite a leader among 
them, being even in her girlhood very in- 
tellectual and advanced in acquirements, 
though, of course, or at any rate in most 
respects, this leadership was vacated as 
Gabriel’s extraordinary and intensely in- 
dividual mental powers developed. The 
most vigorous years of her life were de- 
voted to teaching, an avocation to which 
she was admirably adapted, being clear- 
headed and resembling her father in lucid 
power of exposition; and with this she 
combined such a faculty for attracting 
sympathetic natures to herself that some 
of her pupils with members of their fam- 
ilies ranked among her dearest and most 
affectionate friends. A life thus spent 
has little to chronicle in the way of events. 
Through the greater part of it an intense 
piety drew her towards more direct reli- 
gious devotion, and after some years as 
outer sister of All Saints’ Sisterhood 
(Margaret Street, Cavendish Square), she 
entered that order of mercy as novice on 
November 6th, 1873, and was professed as 
choir-sister on November 6th, 1875; and 
here, in pursuance of good works and in 
earnest charity, she remained till her death 
in the November of the foliowing year. 
Her published work is not great in extent, 
comprising, besides her saguum opus, an 
English translation in blank verse (not 
wholly hers) of an Italian ode by Cavalier 
Campana on the death of Lady Gwen- 
dalina Talbot, Princess Borghese, which 
she executed in her fourteenth year; 
“Exercises in Idiomatic Italian” and 
(companion volume) “ Italian Anecdotes,” 
1867; and “ Letters to my Bible Class” 
(S.P.C.K.), 1872. But the “Shadow of 
Dante” is a book quite different from 


iume called * A Shadow of Dante” is as 


directly the offspring of the parent “ Co- 
mento Analitico” as the writer of the first 
was of the author of the second. Though 
its composition had been Jong in hand 
Miss Rossetti did not publish her work 
till her forty-fourth year, namely in 1871, 
when, rather to her surprise, it achieved 
an immediate literary success, though at 
first only limited acceptation from the 
general public. Her readers, however, 
rapidly extended, and in two or three 
years the edition was exhausted and a 
second brought out, this in turn having 
evidently proved a continuous demand, 
for so late as last year Messrs. Rivington 
published a third edition. In her prefa- 
tory remarks Miss Rossetti stated what 
undoubtedly is the case, that Dante’s 
name had for long been merely a name in 
this country, few, she imagined, having 
ever read through the “ Divina Comme- 
dia.” Even in Italy itself she believed 
that few average readers ever got much 
beyond the two most famous passages in 
the “Inferno,” the Paolo and Francesca 
episode and that of Count Ugolino. This, 
on the other hand, was the belief of a 
worshipper of Dante who in her heart of 
hearts ranked the author of the “ Divine 
Comedy” far above Shakespeare and 
Milton. Partly, perhaps, from our insular 
judgment in matters literary as in matters 
social and national we consider these 
poets supreme, and yet it is not wholly 
prejudice that makes us consider Shake- 
speare first of all creative intellects, Milton 
second amongst moderns, and Dante 
third; for, with all the universality that 
the last-named as a great epic poet pos- 
sesses, there is a feeling that, after all, his 
work exhibits a too obtrusive personality 
(in the sense of Dante the man and his 
wrongs being too often forced upon us 
instead of the vés¢on of Dante the oer), a 
too frequent turning of a great soul to 
vent its bitterness of spirit upon unworthy 
objects, to enable us to rank it superior 
to the serene while majestic revelation of 
Milton. Both were men of the highest 
spirituality of nature, but with all the 
materialism that degrades rather than ele- 
vates in the work of Milton, * Paradise 
Lost” and “ Regained” yet seem to me 





more spiritual than the * Divina Comme- 


any of these, and is certainly worthy of | dia,” though as a foem the * Paradiso” 


the success it has achieved. 


may excel the “Paradise Regained.” 


Veritably the shadow of the great Flor-/ Dante was as much a mystic a» Jacob 
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Boéhme, Milton was a seer, who saw 
mysteries and expressed them even as he 
saw them; the epic of the one is freighted 
with secret allusion and secret meaning, 
that of the other is open to the eyes of 
one simple as a child. 

With the inherited nature of her father 
and with the national temperament, it is 
only what was to have been expected that 
Miss Rossetti should find Dante’s epic a 
mirror wherein her highest beliefs, hopes, 
and aspirations were glassed. Her work 
on the “ Divine Comedy” is the earnest 
exposition of one who intensely believes 
in what she is saying, and it is this that 
has no doubt attracted such a wide circle 
of readers ; and certainly no one wishing 
to become acquainted with Dante could 
begin under better auspices. As she says 
herself, if the substance is to many elusive 
it is well that readers should at least be 
made wiser and better if only by the 
shadow. The designs which accompany 
the volume, two or three being by herself, 
are of great interest; as for the many 
translations from Dante’s text, she used 
her brother Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s version 
for the “Inferno,” and Longfellow’s for 
the “ Purgatorio ” and * Paradiso.” 

In addition to “A Shadow of Dante” 
there is one little imaginative work; a 
scarce little booklet —so scarce that I 
have met with but one copy — which was 
printed for the authoress in 1846, when 
she was in her nineteenth year. It is 
called * The Rivulets: a Dream not all a 
Dream,” and is an allegory of life and reli- 
gion, the personalities introduced being 
Liebe (Love), Selbsuchit (Selfishness), Zi:- 
gendidbel (Presumption), and Fau/e (In- 
dolence); the rivulets representing the 
natural heart of man; the serpents whose 
breaths are forever fouling the waters, the 
devil; the fruits and flowers overhanging 
the banks, and poisonous when they fall 
into the streams, “the grosser and less 
palpably sinful allurements of the world ;” 
the crystal mirror which the guardian of 
each rivulet is gifted with represents the 
Scriptures ; the vase of perfumes, prayer; 
and the bealing water, baptism. It is full 
of the same extreme religious sentiment 
of renunciation that so many years later 
prompted the authoress to enter the All 
Saints’ sisterhood. 


The name of the second child of Ga- 
briele and Frances Rossetti is one not 
likely to be forgotten as long as English 
art and English literature are remem- 
bered. Even if space did not forbid, the 
circumstances of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
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early life have already been so widely 
made known that it is unnecessary to ex- 


| patiate upon them here in detail ; but a few 


facts may be repeated before passing on. 
The origin of his baptismal names has 
already been referred to, but the alteration 
to Dante Gabriel was not made till the 
years of youth were well advanced. His 
signature, indeed, considering his initials 
ran G. C, D., was in his early years a little 
apt to be confusing; thus in 1847 we find 
him writing a letter to one then unknown 
to him, but afterwards to become a great 
friend, Mr. Wm. Bell Scott, signed “* Ga 
briel Charles;” in 1849 a line in the 
catalogue of the exhibition where he had 
sent his first oil picture states it is by 
“G. D. Rossetti,” while in the lower 
corner of the painting itself is the inscrip- 
tion “ Dante Gabriele Rossetti, P.R.B.;” 
and in 1851 we find him signing simply 
“Dante.” “Gabriel,” however, it may 
be mentioned, was the name by which his 
relatives and friends invariably called him. 
His precocity has been much remarked 
on, especially as to his having written a 
“play” at the age of five called “ The 
Slave ;” but this was literally nothing 
more than placing one after the other a 
series of childish sentences, the result 
being remarkable in no way except as to 
sustained composition at all at such an 
early age; that, indeed, ‘The Slave” 
could have exhibited no morbid precocity 
is evident from the fact that a poem of 
considerable length named “ Sir Hugh the 
Heron” contains nothing particularly 
striking, though composed about ten 
years later, z.e., in 1844. References to 
these early productions never pleased the 
author, at least in late years, aware of the 
fact of their mediocrity as he was; and as 
a matter of fact Rossetti’s precocity was 
in quality quite surpassed by that of Cow- 
ley, of Chatterton, and of his sister Chris- 
tina. From his very earliest days he had 
the desire to become a painter, and in due 
course of time he attended a well-known 
art academy, and subsequently the Royal 
Academy Antique School; but his efforts 
were fitful, and great as was his desire to 
become an artist he found at times the 
necessary technical difficulties almost too 
great to be overcome. Never thoroughly 
grounded in draughtsmanship, he felt the 
want of such education to the last, and 
there are few pictures, indeed, by the great 
colorist which are free from faults of draw- 
ing. As a boy he had a great love for 
animals, a taste that never left him; and 
as the child used to be delighted with a 
pet dormouse which he kept in the drawer 
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of a cabinet, so the man was interested 
through many years ina long succession 
of pets, ranging from a little downy owl, 
all head, to woodchucks and wombats and 
armadilloes. But if Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti was slow in acquiring a mastery over 
the technicalities of art this was not the 
case in literature, for before he was eigh- 
teen he had proved himself an able and 
sympathetic translator, and when he was 
nineteen he wrote a poem as beautiful in 
its way and as mature in mental grasp and 
technical execution as any lyric of his 
later years. This, of course, was the fa- 
mous “ Blessed Damozel,” probably much 
the most widely known of all his poems. 
It has nothing to do with any real instance 
affecting the author, but is a piece of pure 
imagination, yet this does not militate 
against its fascinating most readers by its 
spiritual yearning and human love as 
much as by its lyric grace. Some time 
subsequent to this he painted his first oil 
picture, the often referred to “ Girlhood of 
Virgin Mary;” which, though somewhat 
crude in expression and faint in color, was 
very remarkable for its earnest gravity 
and purpose at a time when such quali- 
ties were apparently in general alien to 
English art. At the time of painting the 
“Girlhood,” Rossetti and Holman Hunt 
worked in a studio together, and it was 
shortly before this that the famous “ Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood ” was formed, and 
their magazine, the Germ, started on its 
short career; but it is impracticable to 
refer further to these in the limited space 
at my disposal, though I may state that I 
have elsewhere pointed out that this so- 
called Pre-Raphaelite movement, which 
has attracted so much interest and been 
so much misunderstood, did not really 
originate wholly and entirely in the studio 
in Newman Street in 1848-9, but was the 
outcome of the Tractarian movement be- 
gun in Oxford, which itself arose out of 
the Romanticism introduced into this 
country by Coleridge and others of his 
time. 

Having found a purchaser for his pic- 
ture at the sum of £80, the young poet- 
painter took the opportunity of paying a 
visit with a friend to the Low Countries, 
and it was at this period that he conceived 
the great admiration he always retained 
for the conscientious work of such men as 
Memmeling and Van Eyck. This took 
place in 1850, and not long subsequently 
the young writer composed an allegorical 
narrative of much beauty and mature 
grace of expression ; the narrative in ques- 


in the Germ in 1850, then privately in 
pamphlet form for select distribution, and 
again in the Fortnightly Review for De- 
cember, 1870. In the Germ, now as rare 
as it is interesting, the Rossetti family 
were well represented, Dante Gabriel 
having contributed “ Hand and Soul,” five 
poems, and six sonnets. William Michael 
(also the editor) nineteen compositions, 
including four able reviews, and Christina 
seven short poems; in all, in the four 
numbers to which the Germ extended, 
there are thirty-eight compositions bearing 
direct or recognizable testimony of having 
been written by the three Rossettis. 

In 1851 Gabriel Rossetti left his fa- 
ther’s residence and took chambers at 14 
Chatham Place, Blackfriars Bridge, and 
here he wrote such fine work as “ Sister 
Helen,” perhaps (with its subsequent alter- 
ations) his supreme reach in poetry, and 
composed such designs as “ Hesterna 
Rosa” and such pictures as ‘* The Anni- 
versary of the Death of Beatrice.” The 
next seven years record a large amount 
of work as regards extent and a noble 
harvest as regards imaginative composi- 
tions, for it was in this period that he 
mainly painted those frequently crude but 
always powerful and individual water- 
color drawings dealing with Arthurian and 
legendary subjects that have such a great 
charm for many who are at the same time 
quite alive to their faults of execution. 
The greater number of these are possessed 
by Mr. George Rae of Birkenhead, Mr. 
William Graham, and Mr. George Price 
Boyce. In 1857-8 he undertook with 
others the mural decoration of the Union 
Debating Room at Oxford, with what 
have subsequently turned out disastrous 
results. In 1860 he married a lady whom 
he had known for some time, Miss Eliza- 
beth Eleanor Siddall, and in the following 
year a daughter was born, but born dead ; 
and unfortunately in the spring of 1862 
Mrs. Rossetti died and left her husband 
alone again after his brief married life. 
Miss Siddall had herself been a painter, 
but a painter rather of great promise than 
accomplishment, and evidently from the 
first she had yielded to the influence of the 
charm of Rossetti’s “romantic” period. 
The circumstances connected with the 
interment in his wife’s coffin of all the 
poet’s manuscripts and their exhumation 
many years subsequently have been fully 
described of late; also the great success 
that attended the publication of the poems 
themselves in 1870, when Rossetti was at 
once awarded a leadership in poetry. But 
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one severe shock, and though greatly ben- 
efited by his second visit to Penkill Castle 
in Ayrshire (1869), and while even quite 
well for him during the greater portion of 
1872-4, when he lived with his friend Wil- 
liam Morris at Kelmscott Manor, Glouces- 
tershire, his constitution was gradually 
becoming undermined, more and more 
noticeably as the years went on. The 
main factor in this break-up of what was 
naturally a splendid constitution was the 
constant and ever-increasing use of chloral 
as a sedative, a drug Rossetti began tak- 
ing under a misapprehension as to its 
dangerous effects at atime when insomnia 
had become the permanent companion of 
the night. The years 1872-4 were on 
the whole the happiest in his life; he had 
safely recovered from dangerous illness 
and prostration, a lease of renewed health 
seemed to have come to him, congenial 
friends, such as Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
Theodore Watts, and others, were con- 
stantly with him, and his work in art and 
literature was up to his best level; indeed, 
if the work of these three years were 
taken from the record of his life the loss 
would be great in poetry and still greater 
ion art; for it was at this period he com- 
posed, amongst others, the poem “ Rose 
Mary,” and amongst pictures the * Ve- 
ronica Veronese,” ‘La Ghirlandata,” 
“Dis Manibus,” “Fleurs de Marie,” 
“*Damsel of the Sanc Grael,” “ Proser- 
pina,” and other famous and notable tri- 
umphs of color and artistic workmanship. 
After his wife’s death in 1862 he removed 
for a few months to chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and in the autumn rented No. 
16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, from which he 
never again removed, save when at Kelm- 
scott and when paying his few visits to 
Penkill Castle and Stobhall, the resi- 
dences respectively of Miss A. Boyd and 
Mr. Wm. Graham. For the last two or 
three years of his life he indeed never left 
16, Cheyne Walk at all, confining his ex- 
ercise to the long garden attached to the 
house, and, moreover, he now lived in 
great retirement, seeing very few friends 
as visitors and still fewer as regular com- 
ers. In the autumn of 1881 he went fora 
short time on medical recommendation to 
the Vale of St. John, Cumberland, but 
returned if anything rather the worse for 
the change; and early in February last 
he went to Birchington-on-Sea, where his 
friend Mr. J. P. Seddon kindly placed 
Westcliffe Bungalow at his service. But 
already the hand of death was slowly 
tightening its grasp, and in Eastertide the 





man who possessed the greatest personal 
influence of any artist or writer of our 
time passed resignedly away. He was 
buried in the little Birchington church- 
yard, within sound of the sea. 

As to the life work of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti there is no exact parallel in the 
chronicles of English art and English lit- 
erature. A great deal of genuine admira- 
tion and eulogy has found vent since his 
death, but I doubt if sufficient stress has 
been laid upon the unique position Ros- 
setti occupied in two spheres, the remark- 
able fact of one man attaining leadership 
in two different arts, and to such an 
extent that it is still and will for some 
time at any rate continue to be a point of 
dispute as to wherein he superlatively 
excelled. That the author of “Sister 
Helen,” “The King’s Tragedy,” ‘ Rose 
Mary,” “ The Blessed Damozel,” * Dante 
at Verona,” “ The Burden of Nineveh,” 
such sonnets as the “Giorgione” and 
“ Sibylla Palmifera,” and the hundred com- 
posing “ The House of Life” — that the 
author of such poems as these must ever 
have a high place in English literature 
there can be little doubt; a place that may 
be higher in the judgment of subsequent 
generations than is even now the case, 
though I doubt if Rossetti will ever be- 
come a popular poet. Indeed a popular 
poet in the sense of being a poet under- 
stood and loved by the average reading 
public I do not believe he will ever be- 
come; but he is pre-eminently a poet for 
poets, for all lovers of fine hterature as 
literature, and for those to whom the veil 
of extreme refinement is as necessary for 
adequate enjoyment as to others it is only 
a cloudy mist,ahindrance. As the poet of 
“ The King’s Tragedy” he will have the 
wider and perhaps truer fame; as the poet 
of * The House of Life” he will have an 
endless charm for the few whose ears are 
as delicately attuned to the music of verse 
as of instruments, and to whom his some- 
times over-subtle and over-elaborate style 
will be a permanent and satisfying attrac- 
tion. Rossetti’s cardinal fault as a poet, 
more especially as a sonnet-writer, is to 
become too literary; he often strikes one 
as being unable to act on the poetic im- 
pulse as it comes, and rather to accept it 
and play with it as a cat does with a mouse. 
Many sonnets which would otherwise 
have taken very high rank are far too 
elaborately expressed, a not infrequent 
result being a rather wearisome obscurity 
or even a tendency to bathos. Nor had 
Rossetti much sympathy with or knowl- 
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edge of nature. The outer world of things 
appealed to him but slightly, finding in- 
deed as he did his world of imagination 
sufficient and ever present, a world mostly 
enchanted and full of dreams, where 
beauty sat enthroned, and where the pres- 
ent realities of the mind were of infinitely 
greater import than matters of deep sig- 
nificance to the many. “I do not wrap 
myself up in my own imaginings,” he said 
to me once, “it is ¢hey that envelop me 
from the outer world whether I will or 
no.” If this literary in contradistinction 
to more poetically impulsive treatment of 
his subjects is his cardinal fault, a power- 
ful and magnetic imagination is his high- 
est characteristic; and there are passages 
in “ The King’s Tragedy ” and elsewhere 
which it would be difficult to find sur- 
passed for weird imaginativeness and 
spiritual insight. The supernatural was 
as sympathetic to the genius of Rossetti 
as Greek mythology was to that of Keats. 

But if there is some doubt as to whether 
the critical estimate of the future will 
rank him amongst the small inner circle, 
or only amongst those forming the second 
or third circles of the elect, there can 
hardly be any as to the future of Dante 
Gabriel] Rossetti as an artist. No such 
colorist has appeared in Europe since the 
days when the great Venetians emulated 
on canvas the glory of sunset tints and 
the barbaric splendor of Eastern dyes; no 
such intensely individual an artist, nosuch 
poet-painter since the glory of English 
art, William Mallord Turner. Only those 
who have seen the noblest works of Ros- 
setti can understand the enthusiastic ad- 
miration such have excited for so many 
years past amongst the comparatively few 
who have had access to them, an admira- 
tion that deepens with every opportunity 
of inspection. Name after name of some 
splendid achievement occurs to the mem- 
ory, “* The Proserpina,” * The Beata Bea- 
trix,” ‘La Ghirlandata,” “ The Blessed 
Damozel,” “ Dante’s Dream,” “ Veronica 
Veronese,” *“* La Bella Mano,” “ Mariana,” 
“The Belovéd,” **Monna Vanna,” “ Si- 
bylla Palmifera,” “Pandora,” ‘ Venus 
Verticordia,” * Lady Lilith,” “ The Day- 
Dream,” * La Donna Della Finestra,” “A 
Vision of Fiammetta,” “ Found,” “La 
Pia,” etc., etc., etc., but it is impossible 
here to enter into any detail where there 
is so much toconsider and describe. The 
great drawback to Rossetti’s art-work is 
the frequent bad or weak drawing, but as 
a colorist he holds amongst English art- 
ists an unique piace. In literature as in 


art one ideal was ever before him, the 
Beautiful; and to none are his own words 
more applicable than to himself : — 


This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 
Thy voice and hand shake still — long known 
to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem—the 
beat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet, 
How passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days. 


The member of the Rossetti family 
whose talents specially inclined to criti- 
cism has from his earliest youth been a 
devoted student of English literature and 
art, and the quality of the large amount of 
work of Mr. William Michael Rossetti 
gives him high rank as an editor and a 
critic. As has already been stated, he 
was editor of the Germ when he was only 
twenty and contributed to that short-lived 
magazine some remarkably acute and able 
reviews and a number of poems, mostly 
crude in expression, but none devoid of 
interest and a certain insistent individ- 
ualism. While still a boy he obtained a 
civil appointment and rose steadily till 
he reached his present position in Somer- 
set House, and though his professional 
work is not uncongenial as well as being 
his “sheet anchor,” he has found or has 
made time for an extent of work that 
proves great capabilities of application 
and industry. In March, 1874, he mar- 
ried the daughter of Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown, thus further cementing a friend- 
ship which had existed between the latter 
and the two Rossetti brothers ever since 
the days of Mr. Madox Brown’s kindly 
help and guidance to the young painter 
who had expressed such generous appre- 
ciation of his work. Mr. William Ros- 
setti is best known by his admirable 
translation of the “ Divine Comedy,” by 
his editorial contributions to Blake and 
Shelley literature, by his volume of es- 
says called “ Fine Art: Chiefly Contem- 
porary,” and by his critical biographies of 
well-known English poets. The transla- 
tion of Dante’s great work was made 
in blank verse and was published in 1865, 
and is on the whole the most satisfactory 
English version of the great work that 
ranks with the Iliad and with “ Faust” 
in.fascination for translators; but it does 
not comprise all his translative work, for 
in 1869 he issued an interesting volume 
called * Italian Courtesy Books,” consist- 
ing mainly of renderings of Fra Bart. da 





Riva’s “ Fifty Courtesies for the Table,” 
jand in 1871 “Chaucer’s ‘Troylus and 
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Cryseyde’ compared with Boccaccio’s 
‘ Filostrato.’” Those who are fortunate 
enough to possess copies of the late Mr. 
Gilchrist’s admirable work on Blake will 
call to mind the great services Mr. Ros- 
setti rendered the work by his annotated 
lists of William Blake’s paintings, draw- 
ings, and engravings, and by other assist- 
ance, The Aldine edition of Blake, pub- 
lished in 1866, was also edited by Mr. 
Rossetti. Amongst his art criticisms and 
papers dealing with art, his chief compo- 
sitions are “Fine Art: Chiefly Contem- 
porary,” published in 1867, ** Notes on the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of 1868,” and 
some essays in Mr. Atkinson’s “ English 
Painters,” published in 1871. His critical 
memoirs and his editions of the works of 
Shelley are familiar to every lover of the 
great poet. The list of his critical biog- 
raphies is too long to give here, for it 
comprises not only all the famous poets 
since Shakespeare, but also some of Amer- 
ican celebrity, and as regards the latter 
he has probably done more than any one 
else in familiarizing English readers with 
the works of Walt Whitman. In addition 
to these editorial and critical labors, he 
has written an interesting series of papers 
on the wives of the poets, which have 
been delivered as lectures on different 
occasions with great success. Very likely 


I have forgotten some important contri- 


bution to literature, but for this I may be 
excused on stating that the slips in the 
British Museum catalogue extend to fifty- 
six repetitions of his name as critic, ed- 
itor, and author, 

The youngest of the Rossetti family 
has, as a poet, a much wider reputation 
and a much larger circle of readers than 
even her brother Gabriel, for in England, 
and much more markedly in America, the 
name of Christina Rossetti is known inti- 
mately where perhaps that of the author 
of “ The House of Life” is but a name and 
nothing more. Born in 1830, Miss Chris- 
tina Rossetti has had as quiet and out- 
wardly uneventful a life as her sister Maria 
Francesca, but she has lived to see her 
fame assured, and to find herself ranked 
only second to Mrs. Browning as a po- 
etess. I have already had occasion to 
remark that her precocity was much more 
notable than that of Gabriel Rossetti, as 
any one who has read the tiny and ex- 
ceedingly rare booklet printed privately 
in 1847 will acknowledge. That a collec- 
tion such as this at the age of sixteen, 
with verses ranging in date of composi- 
tion from 1842, when the authoress was 
only eleven, te 1847, should have made 





her grandfather, Mr. Polidori(who printed 
the book), confident that the lovers of 
poetry would not wholly attribute his fa- 
vorable judgment to partiality is not to be 
wondered at, and I have no doubt that 
many a mental acknowledgment of grati- 
tude has been made to the worthy old 
gentleman who preserved “these early 
spontaneous efforts in a permanent form.” 
Amongst this juvenile collection “ The 
Dead City” is undoubtedly a remarkable 
poem to have been written at the age of 
sixteen, and apart from its imaginative 
and other beauties has a special interest 
in the fact that it is manifestly the germ 
of the well-known “Goblin Market,” or 
perhaps it would be better to say that on 
looking back we discern several premoni- 
tions of well-known passages in the later 
poem, for the motifs of “ The Dead City” 
and “ Goblin Market” are quite different. 
Blake might have written the four verses 
called * Mother and Child,” and there is 
a dainty and delicate touch in the few 
simple lines “To my Friend Elizabeth.” 
Following the latter come two as dainty 
little poems in Italian, called “ Amore e 
Dovere ” and “ Amore e Dispetto.” Per: 
haps the most notable achievement in the 
volume is the sonnet called “ Vanity of 
Vanities,” written at the age of sixteen : — 


“ Ah woe is me for pleasure that is vain! 
Ah woe is me for glory that is past ! 

Pleasure that bringeth sorrow at the last ; 
Glory that at the last bringeth no gain!” 

So saith the sinking heart ; and so again 
It shal] say till the mighty angel-blast 
Soundeth, making the sun and moon aghast 
And showering down the stars like sudden rain. 

And evermore men shall go fearfully, 
Bending beneath their weight of heaviness ; 
And ancient men shall lie down wearily, 

And strong men shall rise up in weariness ; 
Yea, even the young shall answer sighingly, 
Saying one to another : “ How vain it is!” 


This sonnet was afterwards reprioted, but 
I have quoted it here from its special in- 
terest in showing how early the key was 
struck to whose note so much later music 
was to be sounded, and also because it 
shows how mature in the technicalities of 
her art Miss Rossetti was at a time when 
very few poets indeed have written a 
passable sonnet. To the Germ Miss 
Rossetti contributed under the pseudonym 
of “Ellen Alleyn,” but as these poems 
were all or mostly reprinted, further ref- 
erence is unnecessary beyond recalling 
the fact that one of the most beautiful of 
them and of all her verses, “ Dream 
Land,” was written before she was twenty. 
Such lyrics as * Dream Land,” “ Passing 
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Away,” “When I am dead, my dearest,” 
etc., have taken root in our literature, and 
will live as long as it; and there are many 
other poems in “* The Goblin Market and 
other Poems” and “ The Prince’s Prog- 
ress,” etc., of which the same could be 
said. As an artist Miss Rossetti must 
rank above Mrs. Browning, and only 
comes second tovher in general position, 
because her range is so much more lim- 
ited; and while she has all the delicacy 
and strength of her brother’s touch, she 
is free from the frequent obscurity or in- 
volution of style characteristic of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti in his weaker moments. 
As a sonnet writer no woman has equalled 
her since that supremely fine sonnet- 
sequence wherein Mrs. Browning ex- 
pressed her sweetest utterances. But it 
is not only by the volumes called ** Gob- 
lin Market,” “The Prince’s Progress,” 
and “A Pageant” that Miss Christina 
Rossetti is known, for though her wide- 
spread reputation is undoubtedly based 
thereon, she has also written two small 
works which should long retain for her 
the gratitude of children, namely “ Sing- 
Song,” with a great number of clever 
and amusing illustrations by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes (a book that greatly delighted 
one very grown-up child — Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti), and “Speaking Likenesses,” 
also illustrated by Mr. Hughes. In addi- 
tion to these there is a volume of short 
studies for the Benedicite called “ Seek 
and Find,” and a collection of stories en- 
titled “*Commonplace.” The latter con- 
tains some very interesting material, 
“Hero” being a beautiful little “ fairy” 
story, and * Vanna’s Twins” very tender 
and pathetic; “ The Lost Titian,” despite 
its tempting subject, is considerably below 
the rest as a piece of literary work, but, 
on the other hand, it was one of the 
author’s first productions in prose. 


With the youngest and certainly not 
least of the Rossettis this brief account 
comes to an end; but it may have sufficed 
to bring home to the minds of some that 
there has existed in our generation a fam- 
ily of poets and writers such as in all 
probability will continue to be unique, a 
family that will be looked back to in days 
to come with an interest that can hardly 
be realized just at present. There are 
few mothers who can have so much to be 
proud of as Mrs. Gabriele Rossetti, for 
such a poet as Christina Rossetti can 
come to us but at rare intervals, such a 
poet and painter in union as Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti but ozce. WILLIAM SHARP, 
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REPUBLICS ARE FREQUENTLY OVER- 
RATED. 

FRANCE, by becoming once more a re- 
public, does not seem to have arrived at 
the happiness and prosperity to which she 
hoped that that form of government would 
conduct her. She is probably better off 
than she was under Louis XV. or Louis 
XVI.; but she may have enjoyed many 
advantages during the two empires, and 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, to 
which she is at present a stranger. Of 
course, if the republican is the form of 
government most agreeable to a great 
majority of Frenchmen, and the one to 
which they will most readily submit them- 
selves, it is the best that could be for the 
present established in France; yet if we 
look at the decline in national wealth, and 
the low condition of French industry, we 
may feel that the best is bad. The im- 
portant lesson which Great Britain has to 
learn from the condition of her near neigh- 
bor, is that a republic does not necessarily 
thrive — that a republic, if not very ably 
governed, is just as likely to come to grief 
as a monarchy. An idea had, in some 
way, become prevalent among us that to 
chase away a hereditary ruler and to insti- 
tute a commonwealth was a most impor- 
tant—indeed a certain — step towards 
national, social, and moral improvement. 

This idea was, we may suspect, first 
derived from the study of the ancient 
classics, where monarchy is much con- 
demned as tyranny and where some re- 
publics are shown to have become highly 
polished and intelligent, and one to have 
arrived at an empire which embraced the 
whole known world. And it was very 
much refreshed and kept awake by the 
foundation and fortunes of the United 
States of America. Nothing could be 
more natural than that, with so many 
examples of successful republics being 
pressed —some in one way, some in an- 
other—on our attention, many of us 
should regard the form of government and 
the success as cause and effect. There 
were, no doubt, both in old and in modern 
times, many monarchies which succeeded 
in various ways; but as the oid republics 
were pre-eminent in literature, they have 
necessarily, to our judgment, the greatest 
attraction, because they are the best rep- 
resented and best understood; and, as 
America had an enormous expanse of 
territory on which able-bodied settlers 
might certainly acquire properties and 
earn livelihoods which would have been 
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beyond their reach in the old world, there 
too we have been apt to look upon the 
well-doing of immigrants as a consequence 
of the republican institutions. Yet the 
successes may have had very little connec- 
tion with the forms of government. And 
the unsatisfactory condition of France to- 
day, notwithstanding that a French repub- 
lic has existed continuously for fourteen 
years, goes far to dispel the idea that 
republican institutions necessarily pro- 
duce well-being. 

The times do not appear to be prosper- 
ous in any partof Europe. Great Britain, 
as we know, has declined a good deal of 
late; but republican France has declined 
more. We will not go so far as to say 
that France has sunk because she is re- 
publican; yet it is plain that by being 
republican she has not escaped from ad- 
verse dispensations. 

If I had written a month earlier on this 
subject, it is likely that I should have 
commented a little presumptuously on the 
fruits of the so-called fraternity and equal- 
ity, and pointed complacently at the threats 
of Parisian workmen to murder the dour- 
geoisié, as a means of producing a state 
of things more favorable to themselves. 
But the events of February in London — 
events which, before they occurred, | did 
not conceive to be possible — compel me 
to reflect sadly on our own shortcomings. 
A mischievous mob has been in posses- 
sion of some of the principal streets of our 
metropolis, and has been allowed for far 
too long a time to give free and dire effect 
to its will; while a provincial town has 
also had its buildings broken into and pil- 
laged. I believe —and | am by no means 
singular in the belief —that if those to 
whom the care of the State is intrusted 
had done their duty, the acts and scenes 
which have so disgraced us would not 
have occurred ; but they undoubtedly have 
occurred, and we must be content until 
we can re-establish our character for so- 
briety, to be classed with ill conditioned 
and short-sighted populations. 

Neither French nor English workmen 
appear to understand their own interests 
clearly in thisrespect. They have not yet 
all been educated above the fallacious idea 
that the lower classes who work with their 
hands may permanently gain by destroy- 
ing the classes above them who work with 
their heads, direct industry, and furnish 
working capital. No doubt (as we have 
only too dearly learned) a great seizure of 
property might take place, and a frantic 
mob-revelry be kept crashing and shout- 
ing while the sack should be going on. 
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But what after that? Nine-tenths of the 
property seized would probably be con- 
sumed or destroyed ; and who would there 
be to employ labor, or to purchase the 
produce of labor, after the capable heads 
should be broken and the ready money 
dispersed? Surely the permanent eleva- 
tion of any working class is not to be 
effected by such means. 

Of course, if people’s thoughts be de- 
liberately turned towards anarchy, the 
question as to the preferable form of gov- 
ernment will meet with scant attention 
from them. They will be anxious only to 
overturn all government, and will in the 
end bring upon themselves, too surely, 
military despotism. The stern truth that 
the sword must ultimately govern those 
who refuse to subject themselves to milder 
sway, may with advantage be studied again 
in these days; it was very seriously laid 
to heart a century ago. But I hope I may 
reject the supposition that either in this 
country or in France, any more than a 
small and ignorant fraction of the commu- 
nity can be seeking after utter lawiless- 
ness. It is much more to be feared that 
the thinking portion of our artisans may 
be deluding themselves with the notion 
that if our government were republican 
instead of monarchical, they would obtain 
a larger portion of the national wealth. 
Now a little consideration of the state of 
the artisans and laborers in France ought 
toshow them that this is a mistake. 
However unsatisfactory they may con- 
sider their condition to be, that of the 
corresponding classes in France is much 
worse. The monarchy cert4inly does not 
increase their disadvantages; and a re- 
public, as such, does not appear to be an 
infallible invention for making people 
rich and happy. I shall be very glad to 
see our working classes more prosperous, 
if they can become so honestly; but I 
trust that I shall never see them yearning 
after a republic as a means of growing so. 
They should consider how badly their 
brethren over the water are doing, not- 
withstanding their republican yovern- 
ment, and so free themselves from the 
false notion that to get rid of a sovereign 
is to secure a certain rise in the world. 
Our fathers once tried a republic on this 
side of the water, but do not seem to have 
been well pleased with their own creation, 
for they soon sent and got a king to come 
and rule over them as of old. 

If I might give a hint to our working 
classes, I would say to them that they 
are suffering adversity at present from a 
misunderstanding as to wherein their true 
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advantage lies. I allow that they have of 
late years shown a great zeal for the ele- 
vation of their own body; but zeal must 
be intelligently directed, or it will be apt to 
do harm ratherthan good. Our workmen 
have appeared to think that attention 
given by the government to foreign affairs 
was a wrong done to them, because it was 
a turning away of the legislative mind 
from the rights of labor, the fair division 
of profits, the extension of franchises, the 
restriction of guilds, and similar subjects 
related to the distribution of wealth. But 
forasmuch as that the distribution of 
wealth can be an important subject only 
so long as there is wealth to distribute, 
and that it must rise or fall in real impor- 
tance just in proportion to the increase or 
decrease of the national prosperity, it fol- 
lows that the acquisition of wealth (which 
word includes capital, profits, and wages) 
should come before the division or distri- 
bution of weaith in the workman’s estima- 
tion. Now foreign affairs — that is, trans- 
actions of State between Great Britain 
and foreign countries — have very much 
to do with our national prosperity; and 
indifference concerning them, or neglect 
of them by our government, is certain to 
cause us loss. Thus it is possible to pay 
too exclusive attention to home legisla- 
tion, or to that part of it which regards 
distribution of wealth, if no time be left 
for the regulation of those foreign affairs 
which are so largely concerned with our 
having wealth to distribute. The mainte- 
nance of our empire and the regulation of 
our dealings with States abroad, are neces- 
sary to the success of our trade and com- 
merce; successful trade and commerce 
bring the wealth of which the workman is 
anxious to get a larger share. Let him 
not then imagine that bargains or disputes 
with China or Peru, with France or Ger- 
many, are things altogether apart from his 
interests. They are to us, as a great 
commercial community, the very springs 
of wealth ; and, to say the least, concern 
him quite as much as disputes between 
capital and labor. He will be often told 
by ignorant or interested persons that his 
interests are confined within our four seas, 
and that the less he allows his rulers to 
think of what is doing on the banks of the 
Ganges or in the cotton-plantations of 
America, the better for him. If he re- 
flects, he will see that men who so advise 
him are not his friends, and that he will 
bargain much more satisfactorily with his 
employer when, through an attentive and 
enlightened foreign policy, our trade has 
been made profitable, extensive, and safe. 


When foreign writers remark, as they 
will sometimes do, on the position of 
Great Britain among the States of the 
earth, and when they speculate on the 
great and glorious future that may possi- 
bly lie before her, they take little note of 
the trade and labor questions, which, from 
a near point of view, would seem to 
eclipse every other, but dwell upon our 
great marine power, our insertion of our 
dominion in all the corners of the earth, 
the “living energy” and the “command- 
ing positions” which we enjoy. They 
think that an empire like that of old Rome 
is possible for us. The forecast, how- 
ever, is founded on the belief that we shall 
erelong exhibit a prudence for which we 
have not lately been distinguished, and 
that we shall keenly and persistently labor 
for our growth and weal. 

I am impressed by the importance to 
England, according to these writers, of 
foreign alliances. They think there will 
always be quarters in which we shall be 
welcome as allies, and that with suitable 
aliies we may do anything; but that if we 
isolate ourselves we shall not only not in- 
crease, but shall certainly fail of the great 
destiny which has been spoken of, and 
probably be resolved into helpless frac- 
tions. Thereason why alliances are of so 
much more importance to us than to our 
Continental neighbors clearly is, that we 
do not keep up a large army, and so re- 
quire a friend or two to do the land fight- 
ing forus. This, to first sight, is an odd 
necessity; because our empire, though 
scattered, is very large, and our purse is 
tolerably well filled. Why, then, should 
we not, as readily as other powers, recruit 
and maintain the necessary land force? 
The answer, I suppose, is, that a large por- 
tion of this extensive empire consists of 
colonies in which every able-bodied man 
is wanted to replenish the earth and sub- 
due it. There would be a perverseness 
and absurdity in drawing away colonists 
for soldiers, after having incurred expense 
and trouble in peopling the plantations, 
And yet there should be a limit to this 
disability. As colonies arrive at maturity 
and are pretty well manned, they should 
be able to supply us with some fighting 
men; and some of our dependencies, as 
India, have populations numerous enough 
to well afford some contribution to the 
army. I do not forget that we once had 
an Indian army, or what trouble resulted 
therefrom; but we received much value 
in exchange for the trouble, and, as we 
have so many stations, it might be possi- 





ble to employ troops far from home, where 
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they would be away from the strong influ- 
ence of native prejudices and bad exam- 
ple. As things now are, I believe that 
Great Britain might draw a powerful army 
from her own possessions if only she 
would fairly meet the difficulty about pay- 
ing it. Some day or other we shall wake 
up to the necessity of doing this, and then, 
I think, we shall fight our battles with 
troops born in the British empire. Allies 
will be welcome then as now; but it is 
well not to be dependent on allies. I am 
by no means sure that a conscription will 
always be repugnant to British feeling. 
When it may come to a choice between 
giving much higher pay to attract a vol- 
untary recruit, and paying in kind by 
every able-bodied young man turning out 
and giving up a portion of his life to the 
service of his country, it is possible that 
we may come to see that both economy 
and efficiency will be promoted by the 
compulsory service. We cannot be said 
thoroughly to adhere to the voluntary sys- 
tem when we will not offer inducements 
sufficient to bring in the required number 
of volunteers. A great problem would 
be solved if the country could once be 
brought to face the method of compulsory 
service. From the known readiness of 
young men to serve without pay in the 
volunteer regiments, it may fairly be ar- 
gued that there would not be violent or 
general dislike to three or four years’ ser- 
vice in the regular army as part of every 
man’s career. 

A conscription of some kind ought to 
obtain the support of Mr. Bright and all 
those politicians who are so anxious for 
peace — even though not particularly hon- 
orable peace. For the miseries and dan- 
gers of war would be brought home much 
more vividly to the electoral mind when 
every family should have to send out its 
able-bodied members, first as soldiers of 
the regular army, and, in case of war, as 
component parts of the reserves. And 
nothing could be more subversive of gun- 
powder-and-glory ideas than the apprehen- 
sion beside the hearth of the gaps which 
would be wailed over there, if ‘once the 
blast of war blew in our ears.” House- 
hold suffrage and a conscription together 
would, it may be believed, make us abso- 
lutely safe against any but the most nec- 
essary wars; and the same conjunction 
would be very likely to reconcile the coun- 
try to the expenditure necessary for the 
proper support and reasonable comfort of 
our defenders. What a benefit it would 
be if our people would cease to regard 
our defences and fighting resources as 
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subjects for sentiment and passion, and 
would consider them coolly and rationally, 
like most other of their important affairs. 
If, in regard to machinery or shipbuilding 
or the regulation of trade, we were to tol- 
erate one-hundredth part of the trash with 
which we suffer our minds to be abused 
concerning armies and defences, our sci- 
ence, skill, and profits would speedily sink 
to a low level. But ships, wheels, and 
business geverally more or less engage 
the minds of every individual in this land, 
while, to the greater number of us, mili- 
tary matters are amere speculation. Con- 
scription would attract the individual mind 
to warlike subjects, and induce probably 
as general and sensible a belief on those 
as on the others whereon our understand- 
ing is so rarely at fault. 


CURIOSITIES OF EBRIETY. 


In a former paper I recorded two or 
three souvenirs of persons who, years ago, 
attracted notice by the magnitude of their 
potations. They were free-going, good 
livers, who followed their fancies, caring 
little for opinion. A reperusal of what I 
there said has brought back to mind two 
or three instances which came to my 
knowledge of persons who, though event- 
ually they were proved to have been ha- 
bitual and excessive drinkers, contrived 
to pass for many years as strictly temper- 
ate, respectable people, and that, too, in 
circumstances which might have been 
thought to preclude the possibility of con- 
cealment. One case was that of a gentle- 
woman, the wife of a man of some sub- 
stance and extensive acquaintance, of 
whom, although I knew her intimately for 
many years, | never entertained the slight- 
est suspicion that she was intemperate, 
until after she had become a widow and 
had grown old. She took a considerable 
part in the social life of the place where 
they lived; they were hospitable people; 
and the lady herself was notable, much 
resorted to for advice by friends and de- 
pendants, leaning decidedly to strong- 
mindedness, as the world thought. Her 
husband, who was otherwise a man of 
genial temperament, was known to be not 
particularly affectionate or considerate to- 
wards her, though she was mistress of his 
house as long as he lived. It was not 
until after he was gone that relatives of 
hers — whom she had completely deceived 
as to her propensities, being too clever by 
half as it turned out — reflected on him 
in strong terms by reason of the shabby 
provision which he had made for her. 
This abuse brought on their legs his two 
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sisters, who knew about the interior of 
the late ménage, but had never uttered a 
syllable of accusation or revelation until 
now that they were called upon to “speak 
up” in defence of their brother’s memo- 
ry. At the slightest hint of what the line 
of defence would be (for the old sisters 
gave very fair notice, and were by no 
means eager to invoke public opinion), 
the lady’s friends were indignant, and 
more than ever declamatory. What! it 
was not enough that the best and most 
devoted of wives should be dowered as 
shabbily as if she had been an upper ser- 
vant; but now her kind sisters in-law were 
ready to heap a deeper injury on that 
which sbe had already suffered, and to 
destroy her character if they could. But, 
happily, such an attempt would only re- 
coil on the calumniators. The malice of 
it was equalled by its folly. If there were 
one charge which more than another the 
world would pronounce absurd and vexa- 
tious, it was a reflection on the regularity 
and respectability of this lady’s habits. 
So their railing increased from a strong 
breeze to a perfect tempest; the defend- 
ers, strong in generous convictions, scru- 
pled not to publish the accusation which, 
as they were assured, would shiver against 
so crystal a reputation, and utterly con- 
found its inventors. But if calumny and 
base insinuation, when once boldly ut- 
tered, will often seem to derive support 
from innocent and ordinary actions wrong- 
ly viewed, how much more will a true 
imputation of the kind which we are con- 
templating become established when once 
attention may be directed toit? People 
thought they recollected some things 
which dd look queer, although no impor- 
tance was attached to them when they 
happened. The spinsters Blair were not 
given to scandal, and they held their own 
family affairs very sacred. There was no 
harm in just keeping the eyes reasonably 
open. Well, Miss Davies, who was de- 
termined to find out for herself, and to 
confound such backbiting, made her way 
to the widow on some pretence at a some- 
what unwonted time, and found her help- 
lessly drunk. Miss Davies had familiar 
friends as eager as she was to whip slan- 
derers naked through the world, and these 
excellent people saw and believed. Ser- 
vants, who had been faithful enough not 
to arouse suspicion, made but a feeble 
resistance to it once it was awake. Some | 
from want of skill in parrying questions, | 
some because they were tampered with, | 
some because “it was no good trying to) 





hoodwink, people no more,” confessed, or | 


at any rate did not deny, the stimulating 
impeachment. What had been so care- 
fully kept secret became at last notorious, 
The marvel was, that a propensity which 
had been indulged for so long, had es- 
caped detection so effectually. 1 was 
given to understand that the husband’s 
management had largely availed to screen 
the intemperate wife ; and that, beside his 
household and relations, only one person 
had ever perceived what was wrong. 
That person, coming at an unlucky mo- 
ment to the house, underwent a consider- 
able shock; but though he was, in most 
things, disposed to gossip, he had never 
disclosed the unhappy secret to which 
chance had made him privy. 

It was once my lot to see, a few minutes 
before his death, a man suffering from 
delirium tremens. He was sergeant-major 
of a regiment —a soldier who had never 
been guilty of irregularity since the day 
of his enlistment. Of course he had been 
attentive to his duties and smart, or he 
would never have been promoted to the 
rank in which he died. I having, soon 
after the death, an opportunity of speak- 
ing to the colonel of the regiment to which 
the sergeant-major had belonged, he told 
me that not the slightest suspicion of the 
man being intemperate was ever enter- 
tained or conceived. The medical officers 
were certain that he had been drinking 
hard for some time; but then arose the 
question, when was the liquor imbibed? 
His duties were incessant, from gun-fire 
in the morning till tattoo. The cups must 
have been taken at some time in the 
night; but then, again, how did the drunk- 
ard escape detection when any night-alarm 
occurred ? and how, after such quantities 
as he must have swallowed, did he con- 
trive to be steady in the morning ? 

This colonel, in reference to the same 
subject, told me that to his knowledge 
there were men in the service who drank 
habitually from no prompting of good-fel- 
lowship and from no desire of refreshment 
or of enjoyment. The sole aim appeared 
to be the swallowing of a certain quantity 
of raw spirits as rapidly as possible, and 
getting into bed dead-drunk. It was their 
practice, as he said, to repair to the can- 
teen some ten minutes before roll-call, 
then to take four, five, or six drams (or 
whatever their whack may have been) as 
rapidly as they could get served. The 
liquor, so taken, would not affect their 
heads for a few minutes, and in that in- 
terval they managed to scramble to bed. 
Once they were pillowed without making 
a disturbance or doing any other mischiel, 
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nobody asked whether they lay drunk or 
asleep. They were fit for duty again by 
the early morning, kept sober all day, and 
at night repeated the beastly debauch, 
thus contriving to indulge their propen- 
sity, such as it was, and to escape the 
punishment which most boon-companions 
incurred at one time or another. 

The faculty which some men have of 
shaking off the effects of a debauch is re- 
markable. I once knew a man who was 
quartermaster’ (which office requires a 
commission) in a regiment serving in a 
hot colony. Being unmarried, he usually 
dined at mess, and being a drunken dog, 
he never left the table while he could see. 
When he did at last retire, it was very 
seldom to bed. He would lie down and 
sleep soundly upon a plate-chest in the 
ante-room, upon a billiard-table, or indeed 
upon the /’oor, where he might be seen in 
his mess-jacket insensible. The strangest 
part, however, of his routine was that he 
awoke right early, and with the sun, or 
half an hour in advance of that luminary, 
commenced to run his daily stage of duty. 
He had to keep somewhat intricate ac- 
counts regarding rations, and, with the 
first light, was to be seen entering in his 
book column after column of microscopic 
figures, as beef, bread, coffee, and so on, 
passed his inspection. The scamp had 
the reputation of being fair and accurate. 
Whether or not he refreshed much during 
the day I am not certain, but I rather 
think he refrained himself severely as long 
as there was anything for his department 
to do, reserving himself till the drums 
beat for mess, when he could enter upon 
the recompense of the reward. I should 
add that the quartermaster’s commission 
was generally — I may say invariably — 
presented to a steady, deserving sergeant. 
I know that the man of whom I write had 
risen from the ranks, and had maintained 
an excellent character. Up to the time 
when | left the part of the world where he 
flourished, there was never any change in 
his way of life. How long he was able to 
stick to it I never heard, or, if 1 knew, I 
have forgotten. 

Long before I ever had a suspicion of 
men thus striking a balance, as it were, 
between duty and drink —that is to say, 
in my boyhood—I used often to be 
amused by the exhortations of a useless 
character who lived near me. He was 
well enough off to be independent of a 
trade or profession, and it was his inva- 
riable practice, in summer and winter, in 
fine weather and rough, to walk off at 
peep of day to a spring about a mile and 





a half from his house, of the water of 
which would imbibe half a pint or so, and 
then return to a very early breakfast. 
The spring, as I believe, had long enjoyed 
some reptftation for health-giving, but ac- 
cording to this man’s gospel, it was the 
one thing needful for those who loved life 
and would see good days. “Go every 
day of your life,” he used to say, “to 
Pring’s well before breakfast and take a 
drink of the water; then you’ll never want 
a doctor; never be overpowered by your 
business, whatever it may be; you may 
eat what you like or drink what you like, 
and go to bed when you like; but, damme, 
you must always start off to Pring’s well 
as soon as you can see. Look at me; 
take example by my condition.” The joke 
hanging by all this was, that though many 
besides himself held this person up as an 
example to the young, it was rather as a 
warning than a model for imitation. It 
was his wont early in the forenoon to be- 
take himself to a public-house, where he 
remained steadily toping till between eight 
and nine o’clock, when somebody from his 
own house fetched him home and took 
him to his bed-chamber. I used to be 
addicted to setting night-lines for fish in 
the spring and summer; and, on the way 
to take them up in the early morning, 
which way led past Pring’s well, often en- 
countered this sot, and got a lecture on the 
virtues of cold water. Whatever other 
incapacity he brought upon himself by his 
intemperance, he was, as long as I recol- 
lect him, an early riser, and a thorough 
believer in his own mastery of the science 
of hygiene. 
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SOMETIME in the earlier half of this 
century — I cannot name a precise date — 
there was to be seen, over the toll-house 
of a bridge between Davenport and Stone- 
house, the name of the collector, Abraham 
Cann. This man was a large, awkward 
fellow, who generally sat all day at the 
receipt of custom in his little box, and 
who, save for an occasional wrangle with 
a soldier or sailor, passed for a very quiet 
man in those his halfpenny days. But, 
as the fame and the past history of a lion 
must not be judged of by the fact that in 
his declining years he may be reduced to 
catch mice for his subsistence (as natural 
historians tell us is the case), so Mr. Cann 
would have been grievously underesti- 
mated by any one who might have sup- 
posed that his soul had never soared above 
the vocation of bidding the passenger 
stand and deliver—his halfpenny. For 
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this Abraham had been a pretty fellow in 
his day, and the speaking-trump of fame 
had been filled by his name. He had 
been the champion wrestler gf Devon- 
shire; had known how to land on the 
broad of his back any competitor that 
might “throw in his hat” against him, 
and had carried off the prizes from all the 
rings of his native county. In fact, he 
had reached the top of a pinnacle; and as 
I have heard say is common among dis- 
tinguished men, being easily first in his 
own district, he looked abroad for worlds 
to conquer. 

Now there were people, not very far off, 
upon whose crests it might be possible 
for his skiJl and valor to win renown in a 
new field. They used to be able todo a 
little wrestling in the neighboring county 
of Cornwall, and there were paladins 
there, to overthrow whom might add 
bright laurels even to the wreath of one 
who was already champion of Devonshire. 
It was not long before Cann’s gloryings 
and the high opinion entertained of his 
prowess by his admirers, made their way 
farther west, and grated on the mettle of 
Cornish athletes and Cornish men gener- 
ally, who, if they did not claim superiority 
over other counties, would allow no out- 
sider to hector overthem. Above-ground 
and under-ground the Devonshire man’s 
pretensions stirred their blood, and there 
were dozens of them ready to try conclu- 
sions with Abraham Cann, and to show 
him how little was thought of his exploits 
west of the Tamer. 

Individual valor was not, however, al- 
lowed to take him in hand. He was 
undoubtedly cock of his own walk, and his 
words of defiance or of self-complacency 
applied not to any particular professor, 
but to the county of Cornwall generally. 
Therefore, the patrons of the ring in that 
county were cautious as to whom they 
would trust with the public honor, and 
took a survey of their valiant men. Now 
there was a chief named Polkinghorne, a 
mighty man of valor, who had so dis 
tanced his compeers that, for some time 
past, he had not found an antagonist, and 
was “cried out” of nearly every ring. 
Being thus enforced to inaction, and hav- 
ing, if I am not mistaken, passed the 
very prime of his life, he had got a little 
fleshy, and perhaps rusty. Notwithstand- 
ing which disadvantages he had been so 
undoubtedly foremost, that the general 
voice named him as the chief who should 
go forth to do battle with the presumptu- 
ous Cann, and struggle for the honor of 
his native shire, 


Polkinghorne was a man of singular 
muscle and activity. Great feats of 
strength were attributed to him. He had 
lifted up a big man who was annoying 
him, and chucked him through a window. 
He had, one market day, when somebody 
expressed a doubt concerning his ability, 
taken up the drum-major and the band- 
master of the county militia by their waist- 
belts, one in either hand, held them aloft, 
and clapped their backs together three or 
four times before restoring them to evra 
jirma. His hug (Cornish embraces have 
the character of being energetic) tried the 
reins and the heart of an antagonist, and 
his skill in “ play” was as remarkable as 
his strength of limb. 

When it came to arranging the condi- 
tions of the ring in which the two heroes 
were to contend, there were found to be 
considerable difficulties, arising out of the 
different styles of “ play ” observed in the 
two counties. In Devonshire it was per- 
mitted to wear shoes in the contest; these 
shoes had generally pretty hard soles, and 
shins were severely kicked on both sides. 
The Cornish practice did not absolutely 
prohibit kicking, but it prohibited the 
wearing of any but soft shoes prcvided 
by the directors of the games; in effect, 
therefore, there could be no serious kick- 
ing in Cornwall, and, almost universally, 
the wrestlers, declining to put on the regu- 
lation slippers, contended in their stock- 
ings only, or with bare feet. Should Cann 
and Polkinghorne play in shoes or with- 
out? that was the question. 

After considerable discussion, it was 
agreed that they might play either in 
shoes or without, each man dealing with 
his feet as might please him best; which 
practically amounted to the Devonian go- 
ing in well shod and the Cornishman in 
his stockings. Many objected that this 
entailed upon the latter the danger of 
having his shins laid bare or splintered, 
while he could inflict no corresponding 
damage on his competitor. Howbeit Polk- 
inghorne was content to take the field on 
these terms. 

Two falls out of three were to give the 
victory. The battle was joined at Ply- 
mouth, or Devonport (which was then, I 
think, known as Plymouth Dock), or at 
Torpoint, I cannot be certain which; and, 
as 1 have heard my elders say, it was a 
severely contested trial. The champions 
did their utmost through a long day to 
gratify spectators by the exhibition of 





| prowess, and the honor of the two coun- 
ties was adequately upheld. But, unfor- 
tunately, the umpires could not agree as 
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to the completeness of some of the falls 
— one side contending that all the condi- 
tions of fair falls were answered, while the 
other said they were not—and so the 
players were withdrawn, both sides claim- 
ing the victory. Each received the hon- 
ors of a triumph in his own shire; but 
the heavy bets which were laid on the 
issue were never decided—at least I 
think not. 

Polkinghorne went into the ring with 
his shins fenced with leather, and, even 
so shielded, got his legs frightfully pun- 
ished. When asked after the struggle 
how on earth he contrived to bear the 
heavy kicks, he said, “ Well, you know, 
when he flung out at all savage, I gave 
him a squeeze ” — hardly an equal retort, 
as one is apt at first sight to think. But 
Polkinghorne’s squeeze was a by no means 
delicate compress. A man who witnessed 
the whole engagement declared that when 
Cann’s wrestling-jacket was taken off, 
each of his sides resembled a piece of 
bullock’s liver. 

Polkinghorne, a stout, good-humored 
host, kept an inn for many years after this 
occurrence, being always pointed at in his 
own shire as “the man who threw Cann 
in such style.’ Cann seems to have be- 
come misanthropical, and, as old Weller 
put it, to have “rewenged himself upon 
mankind by taking of tolls.” 

I fancy that the two shires still go on, 
each in its old way, — the one kicking, the 
other trusting to strength and skill for 
laying the adversary low, and not seeking 
to madden him with pain. There are 
some very pretty manceuvres for getting 
up the heels of a powerful antagonist, for 
slipping from his grip in the inevitable 
fall, and for coming down in a sitting 
posture either beside him or on him while 
he measures his length on the sod. The 
umpires who decide whether or not play 
may have been fair are called stickers ; 
they are generally old wrestlers who have 
been famous in their day. What would 
be a round in boxing is, I understand, 
called a spur in wrestling. And this 
term reminds me of astory. There was 
a wrestler of some repute who lived a good 
way west. He was neither very discreet 
nor very sober. It irked him much to 
hear of the achievements of one Tregea- 
gle, a guasi giant and most formidable 
athlete, who was land-steward or bailiff on 
a large property in mid-Corowall. The 
more western hero, intoxicated by the 
local fame which he had acquired, and be- 
lieving himself invincible, being also per- 
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haps in a more literal sense intoxicated 
and ready for any deed of valor, one sum- 
mer morning mounted his nag, and set off 
on a five-and-twenty miles journey to bring 
Tregeagle to account, and show him that 
there were honorable ears to which the 
continual chanting of his deeds was highly 
offensive. 

He had chosen a most inconvenient 
time for his expedition, for he found Tre- 
geagle in the middle of his hay harvest, 
and very anxious about saving everything 
while the sun yet shone. While he was 
taking order for this result, and urging 
his haymakers to their best exertions, the 
champion who had made a pilgrimage to 
take him down a peg or two made his ap- 
pearance, leading his steed, — for he had 
dismounted to open the gate, and had not 
been minded to return to the saddle. 

‘Mornin’, Mr. Tregeagle,” said he; 
“I’m Jan Penwaro of Camborne parish. 
You’ve heerd of me, perhaps ?” 

“No, I ha’nt,” answered Tregeagle; 
“but no matter. What’s your busi- 
ness?” 

“Oh, you don’t knowme! You'll know 
me better in an hour’s time or so, I 
reckon. I hear you sets up for a wrasler, 
and thinks yourself head man in the ring. 
Now, I’ve come across to show ’ee what 
real wrasling is like. I wants to have a 
spur with ’ee.” 

“ Tshut, tshut,” says Tregeagle; “don’t 
you see how busy I am? You're talking 
nonsense about a spur.” 

*“ Hah!” remarked the other, with com- 
placency; “I knowed you wasn’t what 
you pretended to be, and I knowed you’d 
be staggered at hearin’ of my name, which 
must be well beknown to ’ee, though you 
denies it; but I didn’t think you’d be so 
frightened at the sight o’ me that you 
couldn’t stand up and have a clinch.” 

“My good man,” answered Tregeayle 
patiently, “I’m not a bit frightened; but 
you see I’m very much engaged, and can’t 
think of any sport; so let me be now, and 
choose another time.” 

“I’ve rode a matter of five an’-twenty 
mile to-day for to teach you what a mock 
warrior you be, and | ben’t going back till 
I’ve adone my task; so, if you won’t stand 
out like a man, I shall just turn ’ee over 
by way of something to remember.” 

Whereupon he seized the bailiff by the 
arm, who, in a second, lifted him from 
the ground, and sent him flying over a 
neighboring hedge. His fall, the liquor 
he had taken, and the hot sun together, 
rendered him for some time comatose, and 
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he lay till towards evening quite uncon- 
scious, while his nag browsed along the 
hedges, and the haymakers went on mer- 
rily with their work. 

About sundown, Tregeagle heard a 
plaintive cry coming from the next field, 
* Meas’r Tregeagle, Meas’r Tregeagle!” 

“Hollo! who’s that? What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“* Meas’r Tregeagle, please, sir, to heave 
out my hoss, and 1’ll go home.” 

The bailiff Tregeagle,of whom I have 
spoken, was, I believe, a real character; 
but, like many another distinguished per- 
son, he has been traditionally made the 
hero of a thousand adventures said to 
have occurred in different centuries, but 
all showing him to have made a great im- 
pression on the public mind. “ Roaring 
like a Tregeagle,” is a not uncommon ex- 
pression; and it refers, as I fancy, to a 
tradition of Tregeagle having been bound 
in a large pool by enchantment, and con- 
demned to do many impossible feats, such 
as twisting ropes of sand and baling out 
the pool with a perforated shell. Noises, 
attributable to natural causes, are often 
heard in the neighborhood of the pool, 
and these are said to be his roarings un- 
der the cruel spell. I have heard it af- 
firmed that he once appeared in the assize 
court and gave evidence on an important 
question of property many years after his 
death and burial. It is not impossible 
that Tregeagle is made to figure in le- 
gends which, the names being changed, 
were once commemorative of the doings 
of Merlin. Tintayel or Tintagel, the cas- 
tle of Uther and birthplace of Arthur, is 
not many miles from where I think the 
real Tregeagle to have flourished; and, 
though the names of the round table peo- 
ple have died out, the tales have been 
handed on to other actors. The whole 
region is fabulosus (or its feminine) as 
much as ever the Hydaspes was.* 

The match between Polkinghorne and 
Cann was famous for many years after it 
occurred, insomuch that it was not un- 
usual for boys in the playground, when 
indulging in a spur, to personate these 
two champions. And recollection of a 
young gentleman who once, under my 
observation, sustained the ré/e of Polking- 
horne, brings with it another exploit of 
the same ingenuous youth. This youth, 
being at the time aged twelve or thirteen 
years, was one day invited toa private and 
confidential interview by a lad numbering 


* “ Quz loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes.’’ — Horacg. 





not more than nine or ten years, but, as I 
once heard it remarked of him, “ mortal 
wickut for his age.” 

This wicked one had asked an audience 
of his senior that he might reveal to him 
in strict and honorable confidence the 
discovery of an orchard where the trees 
were loaded with fruit, and whence the 
removal of that fruit could be effected “ as 
easy as winking ”’ by lads of a little met- 
tle. I regret to say that the bigger boy, 
instead of furring the ears of his depraved 
junior, or giving him a caution as to the 
propensity which he was developing, or 
threatening him with exposure if the proj- 
ect were carried to act, was fired at the 
thought of that “ mortal taste ” which 


Brought death into the world, and all our woes, 


and that he lent a too favorable ear to the 
promptings of the younger sinner. 

The project having thus been enter- 
tained by the elder boy, the next thing 
was to make a reconnaissance jointly ; 
after that to decide upon particulars of 
action. So, that same evening did the 
junior conduct his senior to what was to be 
the scene of their exploits. The orchard 
lay in a retired spot, some little way in the 
country; the schoolboy access to which 
was over fences and brooks, along hedge- 
rows, and round a copse or two. The 
wealth of the promised land had not been 
exaggerated by the younger spy — indeed, 
he had invited the other into the adven- 
ture because he knew not how, at his own 
tender age, to carry off or to dispose of so 
much booty; the quality of the fruit was 
found on trial to be as remarkable as its 
abundance; and the young conveyancers, 
in high delight, went home to mature 
plans, taking with them on this occasion 
only a few specimens to be discussed by 
the way. 

A shooting-coat, with many and large 
pockets, was borrowed without the own- 
er’s cognisance by the big boy from some 
member of his family; and, though he 
looked a little over-dressed in this, he 
could manage to travel in it; for the little 
boy he adapted a large satchel, so that it 
might be slung over the shoulder in a 
manner convenient for transport; and he 
took another satchel for himself, thus 
loading his own back unsparingly — but 
he was of a generous disposition, and did 
not mind taxing his strength in a good 
cause. The first expedition was emi- 
nently successful. They brought away a 
severe load, which, however trying to 
them, seemed to have hardly detracted 
from the exuberance of the orchard. The 
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plenty was such that apples could be taken 
off ad libitum, or more probably ad nau- 
seam, provided that discovery could be 
avoided. 

They went in safety again and again, 
and deposited their plunder in a large cup- 
board of which one of them managed to 
obtain the use and the key; and from 
which, by-the-by, the apples were later in 
the season taken to the dung-hill, having 
become disagreeable through decomposi- 
tion, — but that is anticipating. While 
the business was in fuli swing the depre- 
dations had to be suspended, in conse- 
quence of the big boy laming himself in 
soine way, and having to lay himself up 
for aseason, The interruption was gail- 
ing to the ardent and energetic junior, 
whom, however, his accomplice encour- 
aged by representing that the apples 
would be all the better for hanging another 
week on the trees, and by the end of that 
time he hoped to be able to resume his 
attentions to them. 


The week was fast lapsing; the lame 


youth, too, was fast recovering, but still 
obliged to keep his !eg in the horizontal 
position, and so confined to the house, 
where he pursued great reflections as to 
the hindrances by which enterprise is apt 
to be checked in this contrary world, and 


as to how untoward was the accident 
which had crippied him at this important 
conjuncture. Sooth to say, there was 
some reason for thinking that, as in Sir 
John Falstaft’s case, the devil would not 
have him damned just then, though that 
was not the way in which the delay pre- 
sented itself to his mind. His medita- 
tions, however, whatever may have been 
their tendency, were interrupted one even- 
ing by the entrance of his sound colleague. 
Nothing was more natural than that this 
ally should cali to make inquiries concern- 
ing his leader’s health; but there were an 
excitement and a restlessness in his man- 
ner on this occasion which showed that 
this was not an ordinary call “to inquire,” 
but an attendance for business purposes; 
and it was soon apparent what the matter 
for discussion was to be. After some 
very short and not earnest inquiries con- 
cerning the lameness, the visitor, who 
could not settle himself, but continued 
waiking at unequal paces about the room, 
remarked, — 

“T say, is a cut with a reap-hook dan- 
gerous?” 

*’Pends upon where you have it. Who’s 
cut?” 

“A cut just here,” placing his hand a 
little below the waist of his trousers. 
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“There! hang it, yes. I should think 
so, indeed. But, I say, who’s cut?” 

“Well, a laboring man. I don’t know 
his name. I thought it must be bad. 
Wonder if he'll die.” 

“When did this happen?” 

** Last evening.” 

“ And what was done?” 

“ Ah, that I don’t know.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that there was 
nobody to help the man. Why didn’t you 
go for assistance, as you knew it?” 

“ Well, you know, I couldn’t very well. 
The man was chasing me.” 

“ Where was it?” 

“In Brickman’s field, on the way to the 
orchard.” 

* You infernal dishonorable little sneak ! 
you’ve been off taking apples on your own 
hook. I'll break every bone in your 
cursed little greedy body as soon as | get 
up; mind that!” 

“Yes, I know. But what do you think 
will be done about the man?” 

“ How should 1 know? Tell what hap- 
pened.” 

“Well, I was coming back with the big 
bag on my shoulders. The man was cut- 
ting something on one side of the field. 
He saw me, and gave chase with the hook 
in his hand.” 

“Yes; well?” 

“Of course he gained upon me, and I 
made for the little stream, and jumped it. 
He was close on my heels then.” 

“ Did he catch you?” 

“ No, — I quite expected it; but when I 
got a few yards from the brook, and found 
he didn’t touch me, I looked back and saw 
that he had fallen down just on the other 
bank. The hook seemed to be right under 
him across where I told you.” 

*“ And what did you do?” 

* Well, I saw I was all clear, and I came 
back as fast as I could. I couldn’t give 
any alarm, could I? or it would have been 
known what I’d been after.” 

“You infernal little wretch! you’ve 
killed a man.” 

“Well, what shall I do? I’ve been 
thinking about it ever since I woke this 
morning. Should I go and give notice?” 

“H’m, no. The whole thing would be 
blown, you know. Besides, he’s dead by 
this time, and it wouldn’t be of a1y use, 
you little selfish unfeeling reprobat>!” 

There were no more visits to the or- 
chard that summer. The conspirators 
were much on the alert to find whether 
anything more transpired concerning the 
accident; but there was no sort of alarm, 
and they began to feel their minds at ease 
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once more. It may have been disgust at | 
this awkward accident which took the! 
flavor out of the apples. Something or | 
other caused them to be neglected, and 
their end was, as shown above, to be cast 
out and left to stew in their own juice. 

If anybody had been seriously injured 
by falling on a reap-hook, the case wouid 
have been talked about and widely known 
in the rural neighborhood where these 
apples were “conveyed; ” but there was 
never a rumor of anything of the kind, 
and so it is believed that the small boy in 
his fright did not see correctly the position 
of the hook when the fall took place. 
That the man came down I quite believe; 
and by his fall two young scamps escaped 
exposure and punishment. 

The younger boy had an uncle in India, 
and he used, I remember, to tell other 
boys that his uncle owned half of Bombay 
and a hundred horses. He is a parson 
now, and, as I am told, strongly charged 
with ritualistic virus. I trust that he has 
ceased to covet or desire or to appropriate 
other men’s goods. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. 


I OBSERVE with much regret that the 
opera is at present a very languishing en- 
tertainment in this country. As music is 
prominent among those zzgenuas artes the 
cultivation of which heightens civilization 
and refines manners, we can very ill spare 
the elegant influence which matured sing- 
ing exercises, With al! our surprising 
advance in mechanical arts and appliances, 
and in spite of the much greater spread of 
education in these than in former times, 
our police records show us only too truly 
that there is an immense degree of bru- 
tality in our population, easy to be aroused, 
and injurious and disgraceful in its effects. 
Refined and softening amusements are 
an obvious remedy for this evil — more 
potent than laws or maxims. 

One cause — perhaps the principal one 
— of the decline of the opera here is the 
enormous remuneration demanded by the 
principal singers of theday. These highly 
gifted artists have no doubt a right to 
make as much as they can of their profes. 
‘sion; and it is true that in the long run 
they will find the rules of political economy 
strong enough to force their charges into 
fair consistence with the means of the 
community. But while these rules are 
asserting themselves —a process which 





requires time —a good deal of friction is 
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against the pricks is inconvenience and 
loss all round. The guidance of a little 
common sense might surely succeed in 
averting disagreements where natural 
causes, and nobody’s caprice or greed, 
create a difficulty. We are suffering just 
now, as is notorious, from bad trade and 
a great fall in the value of land. Wecan- 
not, amid such circumstances, afford to 
pay for amusement as in the days of 
prosperity. Therefore the enjoyment of 
listening to enchanting singers must be 
procurable at a price that we can afford to 
pay, or we must altogether disperse with 
it. Itis hardly desirable in the singers’ 
own interest to wean us from the custom 
of opera-going; yet we shall ere long be 
weaned if the leading artists persist in 
demanding such heavy remuneration as 
managers in these days, cannot possibly 
recover, with a profit, from the public. 

I have heard it objected to the iine of 
argument which I am taking that, although 
British people may not be able to pay in 
proportion to the price demanded, there 
are foreigners who can and will contrive 
so to pay, and we must not be surprised 
or offended if the vocalists go where they 
can be best*rewarded for their exertions. 
But I cannot believe that, reduced as 
we certainly are in means, any other na- 
tion is better off, or fairly at liberty to 
spend more money in luxuries than our- 


|selves. If this be so, it follows that when 


Great Britain staggers at the pay de- 
manded, it must be beyond the legitimate 
means of all countries. It would appear, 
therefore, that it would be wise for the 
stars of the opera to accept their share of 
the short incomes now prevalent, and to 
abate their demands. There will be no 
difficulty in raising their figures again if 
ever the money shall accumulate in our 
pockets by leaps and bounds. I don’t 
think that we have ever been ungenerous 
to foreign artists when we have been able 
to afford indulgences, and they ought not 
to leave us without an opera now that res 
angust@ compel us to reduce our outlay 
on entertainments, 

Another remark which I make with 
some diffidence, as I have no pretension 
to speak with authority on such points, 
but only give my voice as one of the mul- 
titude, is that I do not think the opera in 
England has been quite so popular as 
before since Wagner’s music came into 
vogue. If 1 am right in so thinking, this 


| may be a reflection on our want of culture, 


caused by the efforts of individuals or of | but is nevertheless a consideration when 
associations to drive good bargains for| the question of filling theatres is under 


themselves, and the result of this kicking | 


review. 








Our people may not be very , 
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feady to confess to what advanced musi- 
cians, enjoying what Herr Klesmer called 
a wide horizon, might stigmatize as a de- 
praved taste; but they will make their 
preference appear by the degree of readi- 
ness with which they pay their money for 
entertainments. Heavy admission prices 
in hard times are difficult enough to afford ; 
but the objection to paying them will be 
multiplied if in return the gratification 
obtained should disappoiut expectation. 

That the cessation of the genuine opera 
is affecting us unfavorably is already ap- 
parent. The people are running after 
musical burlesques which are broadly 
farcical, and the composition and execu- 
tion of which must vitiate the taste. Ex- 
travagances like this may be tolerated 
while the majority of musical entertain- 
ments are of a high and elevating class; 
but once they get the whole field to them- 
selves, they make things worse for us 
morally than if we were left altogether 
without such amusements. Better be with- 
out light than that the light that comes to 
us should be darkness. We are deterio- 
rating in this respect, and I know of no 
remedy for this deterioration except a 
restoration of the ascendancy. of the great 
musical masters, and a reappearance of 
distinguished vocalists. 

It is the more desirable that civilized, 
taste should be fosteredby the cultivation 
of the liberal arts, because there seems to 
be some hesitation on the part of the law 
to deal at all sternly with the perpetrators 
of savage acts, and we have little hope of 
suppressing these except by the operation 
of softening influences. All ought to feel, 
therefore, how much it concerns and be- 
hoves us to encourage the love of music 
and of other refining pleasures. I take 
for granted that good reasons exist for the 
gentle punishments generally inflicted for 
barbarous outrage ; but I confess to never 
having understood what these reasons 
are. The very best explanation, suppos- 
ing it to be true, is that severity has not 
so good an effect in repressing crime as 
lenity; but is this true? If it be true of 
offences against the person, it must be 
equaily true in respect of theft, cheating, 
forgery, and so forth; yet we do not find 
this latter class of crimes lightly handled 
by the magistrate. 

Another apology which I have heard 
offered for the mild punishments is that 
the brutalities constantly occur among 
rude companions, and it may be the luck 
of any individual or section happening for 
the moment to be at disadvantage to re- 
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ceive similar injury; that is, the sufferers, 
if they had chanced to be victors, would 
have been just as cruel to their antago- 
nists. Supposing this to be sound rea- 
soning (about which I have my doubts), it 
has no application to the acts of ruffianism 
frequently perpetrated by savage bands 
upon people of altogether different habits 
and feelings. A man accidentally on a 
scene of violence attempts to shield an 
unfortunatejwoman from ill usage, refuses 
to pay a heavy ransom for permission to 
go in peace, or simply commits the offence 
of being decently dressed and sober, but 
cannot escape the penalty which the 
roughs in their wantonness dare to inflict. 
And it is generally no light chastisement. 
Half-a-dozen teeth knocked out, an eye 
blinded, three or four ribs broken, or 
insensibility and serious hurt caused by 
kicking and stamping —these are the 
atrocities with which quiet people are fre- 
quently visited ; the reports of which make 
our blood boil ; and the gentle punishment 
awarded for which makes it boil again and 
boil more fierccly. The old idea was that 
sharp punishment does repress ruffianism ; 
and if this be thought not strictly true as 
to degree, it may be true as to the kind of 
punishment. 

It appears to be a widely entertained 
opinion that brutal wretches, who defy 
other correction, quail beneath the lash. 
It was said to be the cat that stopped 
garroting. Then, if the cat be really a 
terror to evil-doers, why not apply it to 
evildoers who are not only terrible to 
their victims, but who, by familiarizing 
our people with ruffianism, lamentably 
retard our socialadvancement. The argu- 
ment that such a punishment is degrading 
and destructive of self-respect falls to the 
ground when the criminal is known to 
have already degraded himself and to be 
an example likely to degrade others. It 
is a great thing to find out how a villain 
of this kind can be made to smart; it is 
folly, after the discovery may have been 
made, not to use the means which may 
relieve society of much barbarism. 

I think we have pretty well outlived the 
old, thick-headed idea that the march of 
civilization is the march towards effemi- 
nacy. I am old enough to have heard 
such a sentiment propounded on occasions 
when the public mind has been directed 
to the suppression of practices which had 
become repugnant to the advanced times. 
“* Where is all this to end?” it was asked; 
“in our endeavor after a fancied polish 
and an enlightened way of life we are 
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dissolving the manliness and vigor which 
have given us the means of being refined 
and dainty.” But there is no need of ad- 
hering to primitive manners as an antidote 
to Sybaritism. There were peoples who 
sank into sloth and sensuality even in the 
ancient days, which we are bidden to note 
as the stout times of pristine virtue, when 
the luxuries and comforts which are 
thought to be debasing us now did not 
exist. Every age, we may rely on it, has 
its proper means of keeping up the courage 
of a people; to linger for this purpose in 
the practices of bygone days is anachro- 
nism. If we to-day find ourselves sepa- 
rated from the old feats of hardihood 
which delighted and tried our fathers in 
restricted fields, we have yet the daring 
and the energy which carry us to the sum- 
mits of the Alps, the Himalayas, and the 
Andes; which have pushed iron roads all 
round, and up and down, the world ; which 
have sought and endured arctic rigor and 
equatorial rays. When the day of trial 
comes, our men know how to encounter it, 
and to prove that if wealth has accumu- 
lated men have not decayed. If our cen- 
tury abounds with inventions to make life 
easy and pleasant, it abounds also with 
instances of achievement and endurance 
which enable us to look back without 
shame on vikings, paladins, and bucca- 
neers. Hardly a month passes in which 
we do not obtain some striking evidence 
that we have not degenerated. Only re- 
cently I was greatly impressed by words 
in the report of General Brackenbury on 
the conduct of the officers and men who 
composed “ the River Column” which he 
led from Merawi to Huella and back last 
year, “] cannot,” says the general, “ close 
this report without dwelling upon the 
splendid behavior of the regimental off- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
of this column. The life of the men has 
been one of incessant toil from the first to 
the last day of the expedition. In ragged 
clothing, scarred and blistered by the sun 
and rough work, they have worked with 
constant cheerfulness and unceasing en- 
ergy. Their discipline has been beyond 
reproach.” 

Many of the soldiers who earned this 
good report were, I take it, marched, 
immediately before the expedition took 
place, out of London and other large 
towns, where no doubt they had indulged 
in the luxuries and comforts familiar to 
men in their respective ranks of life; yet 
they appea: to have answered unflinch- 
ingly and capably to the call of duty 





directly it was made. Indeed it may be 
doubted whether we can ever hurt our 
bodies by advancing in civilization as long 
as our minds and dispositions retain their 
enterprising and vigorous character. It 
is on the spirit that bad influences take 
fell effect, stifling generosity, courage, and 
laudable ambition. And against such in- 
fluences we have need to be on our guard 
more than against delicious living. For 
there are many who would create and 
spread among us a poison of poltroonery 
and selfishness, against which, if it should 
make head, Spartan simplicity is no surer 
shield than metropolitan luxury of the 
nineteenth century. If we are to suffer 
degradation it will not be through faring 
sumptuous!ly or by lying on soft couches, 
but by entertaining class hatreds, by los- 
ing sight of our rights and our honor, and 
by subjecting ourselves to a moral effemi- 
nacy which goes before deterioration of 
the body. 


WANTED, A PRONOUN, 


THERE can be but few writers of En- 
glish who have not perceived the difficulty 
occasioned by our want of a personal and 
possessive pronoun common in gender. 
Where the noun happens to be common 
in gender and of the singular number, we 
must, in order to be accurate, use two 
pronouns, and write “he or she,” “ bim 
or her,” or “his or her,” for there is 
no pronoun that unites the two genders. 
Thus we have to use two pronouns to 
represent the one noun, which is cum- 
brous and in a degree destructive of the 
convenience to serve which pronouns have 
been invented. 

What I mean is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing sentence, * Every person likes to 
have his or her own way.” If it were to 
be written, “ Every person likes to have 
his own way,” females would be shut out 
from the axiom; if “ her own way,” males 
would be shut out. Again we have to 
say, * A writer ought to set forth in clear 
terms what he or she may mean;” and 
“If a witness has once spoken falsely, 
we do not afterwards believe him or her.” 

The want of a neater expression is often 
(only too often) met by using the pronoun 
they or their. If this is done, the sam- 
ples which | have given above would be 
changed to “ Every person likes to have 
their own way;” “A writer ought to set 
forth in clear terms what they mean,” 
and “ If a witness has once spoken falsely, 
we do not afterwards believe them.” But 
this is incorrect and inelegant; because 
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their is a plural word, and by using it in 
this way we gain a community of gender 
at the expense of a confusion of number. 
The use of ¢heir in this way proves, how- 
ever, the pressure of the want of which I 
spoke. And the question next occurs, 
What better can we do to remedy it? 
Having thought a little on the subject, I 
will offer a suggestion, which is as fol- 
lows: we have in the language an indefi- 
nite pronoun —viz., ov¢--and we say 
“one thinks,” “one’s own,” “it wearies 
one,” and soon. Now, without any great 
violence to this pronoun, we might per- 
haps extend its use so that it might stand 
for “he or she,” or “him or her,” or for 
the possessives “his or her.” If this 
were allowed, the sentences given by me 
as examples would read, ‘“ Every person 
likes to have one’s own way;” “ A writer 
ought to set forth in clear terms what one 
may mean ;” and “If a witness has once 
spoken falsely, we do not afterwards be- 
lieve one.” Whatever word may be adopt- 
ed will sound strange when first used in 
that sense, but the ear would not be long 
in becoming reconciled to it. 

The obvious objection to the proposal 
is that as the word ove is already a nu- 
meral and an indeterminate pronoun, the 
use of it as a common personal or posses- 
sive might be confusing if it should be 
necessary to use it in two senses in the 
same sentence. This objection is most 
simply met by the remark that, if shey, 
them, or their can bear the two uses, as 
inelegantly it is so often made to do, one 
can bear them with greater ease; because 
one, aS pronoun, does not occur with any- 
thing like the same frequency as ¢hey, 
them, or their; and confusion may be 
avoided by substituting another indeter- 
minate pronoun or an impersonal verb for 
the indeterminate oxe if it should happen 
to be applicable in two senses in the same 
sentence. For instance, “one thinks” 
may be converted into “all think,” * peo- 
ple think,” “ we think,” or “it is believed.” 

If my suggestion should prove faulty 
or unacceptable, I should be glad if some- 
body would be at the pains of inventing 
one that would suit the case. 


From The Spectator. 
JEWISH FOLK-MEDICINE. 


MEDICINE-MONGERING of one kind and 
another has always been a Jewish special- 
ity, and from the time of the Babylonian 
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quacks, whose prescriptions may be found 
in the Talmud, down to the present day, 
the orthodox Jew has stuck to his belief 
in popular remedies and occult physicking 
with all the pertinacity of his pertinacious 
race. Western Hebrews have emanci- 
pated themselves more or less from these 
and cognate superstitious notions ; but in 
south-eastern Europe, and more especially 
in Palestine, folk-medicine, as it is eu- 
phemistically called, flourishes in this 
nineteenth century among all classes and 
sections of Jews to an extent simply in- 
credible to those unacquainted with the 
inner life of Oriental Jewdom. In the 
congenial atmosphere of Eastern ghetti, 
the materia medica of archaic and old- 
world quackery is still in high repute; 
dogs’ liver, cow-heel, earthworms, hares’ 
feet, goats’ fat, live ants, human bones, 
cocks’ wings, doves’ dung, powdered 
mummy, wolves’ entrails, and parings of 
asses’ hoofs, rank high among approved 
remedies in cases of sickness. And, if 
variety be, as the adage asserts, charming, 
then the popular pharmacopceia of the 
Oriental Jew may undoubtedly lay claim 
to that quality, since its contents range 
from dog’s-head broth to the dew that falls 
upon Elijah’s grave on Mount Carmel, 
and from a stew of fishes’ eyes to a poul- 
tice of goats’ excrement. The chief re- 
positories of the system of occult medicine 
among the Jews are the so-styled gad- 
betes, elderly persons who attend the 
sick and dying, and perform the last 
offices for the dead. There are few ills 
to which flesh— Jewish flesh —is heir 
but they have a remedy for, whether it be 
a wart on the nose or a fit of colic, a low 
fever or a brutal husband. And where 
they are at fault there is always some 
chosid or “ pious man,” who can furnish 
forth an appropriate prescription or mystic 
formula of due efficacy. 

In cases of obstinate and long-stand- 
ing illness the grand specific among the 
Jews of Turkey and Palestine is the 
indolka or indolkado. This is a kind 
of ceremony, oblation, and prayer rolled 
into one, and a most curious sample of 
genuine folk-medicine. The house in 
which the patient is lying is cleared from 
top to bottom, and everybody, relatives 
and friends included, leaves it. Even 
strangers living in the same court quit it 
for the time being. When all are gone, 
and the sufferer is quite alone, an elderly 
woman accustomed to the business enters 
the sick chamber, and sees that there are 
no religious books about, and nothing that 
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can suggest devout thought. She then 
procures some wheat, barley, salt, sugar, 
water, honey, and fat, as well as six eggs. 
About midnight she takes the ingredients, 
excepting the eggs, mixes them all to- 
gether, and spreads a little round about 
the bed, on the threshold, and in each 
of the four corners, repeating all the 
time the following formula: “I implore 
of you, you masters, to have pity and com- 
passion upon the soul of So-and-so, son of 
So-and-so; forgive the sin he has commit- 
ted against you, and restore his soul, his 
strength, and his health; let this honey 
sweeten your mouth, this wheat feed your 
cattle, and this salt create peace and love 
between you and us.” She then breaks 
an egg in each corner, prostrates herself 
upon the floor and kisses it, exclaiming, 
“ Let this soul be instead of that.” The 
ceremony is repeated three, seven, or 
nine nights, according as the patient re- 
covers or no. It is an expensive remedy, 
the charge of the person undertaking it 
being twenty francs. Poor people content 
themselves with simply putting a little 
salt and water on the doorstep, and re- 
peating the same words. In more serious 
cases recourse is had to the indolka gedo- 
lah, a somewhat similar ceremony. The 
house is nicely arranged, the sick person 
dressed in new white garments, wax tapers 
are lighted, and sweet-smelling spices are 
strewed about thechamber. At midnight 
a black cock is slaughtered and the blood 
is smeared upon doorpost and walls, while 
the formula “ This soul for that,” is re- 
peated as before. In some instances the 
ceremony is performed in every house 
which the sufferer has occupied in the 
course of his life, in order that the offend- 
ed powers, to whom the disease is, of 
course, ascribed, may be properly molli- 
fied. 

For common ailments the Jew has a 
wide choice of simple and inexpensive 
remedies. If suffering from an ordinary 
attack of feverishness in spring or autumn, 
he has only to go to the nearest stream, 
procure a black ant and a piece of hollow 
reed, and then put the ant inside the reed, 
securely closing both ends. He must 
throw this into the water, saying, “ My 
load upon thee and thy load upon me.” 
If this should not effect a cure, he is rec- 
ommended to anoint himself with an un- 
guent of suet soaked in the milk of a 
woman suckling a male child. For a 
bilious attack, the sufferer has to drink 
night and morning a tumbler of water, 
witha live grasshopper init. In this com- 





plaint, too, the ordinary red earth-worm is 
in high repute. It is gathered after heavy 
rain, roasted over a fire and pounded, and 
then taken in wine. If the attack culmi- 
nate in jaundice, the patient takes an apple, 
fasting, on three consecutive mornings ; 
with the first he swallows nine gnats, with 
the second six, and with the third, again, 
three. This is regarded as an infallible 
specific. Eye affections are very preva- 
lent among the Jews of south-eastern 
Europe and Syria; and those afflicted with 
ophthalmia or partial blindness invariably 
try an old recipe dating from Talmudic 
times, and strongly recommended by the 
orthodox. The sufferer goes into the 
street, and a friend ties one end of a cord 
to his left leg. The other end is attached 
to a dog, preferably black. Seven pieces 
of meat, obtained from seven different 
houses, are then eaten by the patient, the 
dog is set loose, and the person perform- 
ing the ceremony calls out, “ Blindness 
of So-and-so, son of So-and-so, depart from 
him into the eyes of the dog.” For simple 
cases of sore eyes, a poultice of dove’s 
dung mingled with honey is extremely 
popular. For toothache there are several 
infallible cures. An elderly person takes 
a nail and hammers it into the wall of the 
room, repeating the words, “ Adar gar 
vedar gar,” and then adds, “Even as 
this nail is firm in the wall and is not felt, 
so let the teeth of So-and-so, son of So- 
and-so, be firm in his mouth; and give him 
neither pain nor uneasiness.” The fol-. 
lowing formula, repeated three times, is 
also highly recommended: “ Gadash, ga- 
lash, galsh yegad ugdar galish gadish.” 
The meaning of these words and their 
application we have never been able to 
discover. Some Jews who suffer from 
toothache go to a tree near, cut a thin slip 
of wood from under the bark, and put it 
in the hollow of the aching tooth, so as to 
cause blood to flow. The splinter is then 
reinserted in the tree, with the words 
* Dobruwetter maladik.” 

Owing to bad fod, bad water, and dirty 
surroundings, Eastern Jews are very liable 
to boils and abscesses; and the popular 
remedies in these cases are more remark- 
able for their actual nastiness than for 


their possible efficacy. The great curative’ 


agent, in fact, is dogs’ excrement, tem- 
pered sometimes with honey, sometimes 
with fat or oil. An outward application of 
this stuff, in conjunction with a medicine 
of ox-tail ashes in wine, is considered 
the thing. For hoarseness and complaints 
of the throat and air passages, an approved 
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prescription is to take a new plate, write 
on it with ink the three mystic names, 
compounded of the Hebrew letters, “ Ain, 
Yod, Aleph,” “Vau, Teth,” and “ Teth, 
Yod, Koph;” then wash them out with 
wine, and after adding three grains of a 
citron used at the Tabernacle festival, 
drink the beverage. Fits, epileptic and 
ordinary, are treated after the following 
fashion. The patient’s head is covered, 
and a pious neighbor stands by the bed- 
side, while the “practitioner” called in 
recites this invocation: “In the name of 
the Lord of Israel, in the name of the 
angel Raphael, and in the name of the 
hosts of Heaven, and in the name of the 
One hidden and concealed, I adjure you 
to quit the body of So-and-so, the son of 
So-and-so, to quit him at once and without 
doing him hurt; and if you do not go, I 
curse you with the curse of the tribunal 
above and of the tribunal below, and with 
the curse of Joshua, the son of Nun.” 
In cases of severe prostration and debility, 
pounded mummy and human bones are 
administered; but this is considered a 
very dangerous medicine, and great pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent evil spirits 
interfering with the patient, or hindering 
his recovery. The mummy is pounded in 
a mortar —or if human bones are em- 
ployed, they are first calcined — and 
beaten up with honey and spice. The 
compound is then put into a new vessel, 
never before used for any purpose what- 
ever, and placed outside the house, on top 
of the roof, overnight, so that the heavy 
dew may fall upon it. It is then divided 
in nine portions and taken on nine suc- 
cessive nights. On the last evening, and 
before the medicine is administered, the 
sick person is washed and dressed in 
white garments from head to foot. And 
as this is considered the critical period, 
two men or women sit up all night in the 
room, in order to keep off the demons 
who are on the watch for their prey. Ifit 
be a man who is sick, no woman is suf- 
fered to enter the house during the whole 
nine days. When all other remedies fail, 
it is sometimes the custom among Pales- 
tinian Jews to take the patient to the grave 
of Elijah the prophet on Mount Carmel, 
and leave him there alone three days and 
nights. 

The maladies of children are quite a 
speciality of Jewish folk-medicine. There 
is no complaint incidental to youth but the 
Jewish medicine-monger has the cure at 
his or her fingers’ ends. Indeed, long 
before the child is born, the mother-ex- 
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pectant is the recipient of many little 
attentions designed to ensure the safety 
and health of her offspring. The elderly 
ladies who attend to these matters procure 
a small quantity of dung or clay, and put 
it in a pot under the bed for three nights. 
In a second vessel they then place some 
wheat and pieces of bread, and in a third 
a very small quantity of water. The in- 
gredients are then kneaded together and 
formed into the shape of a dog, or any 
other animal agreed upon. This is con- 
sidered useful as a precaution against 
fright or mishap during accouchement, 
If an infant after birth shows signs of 
weakness or disease, it is taken toa newly 
married man — one married not more than 
a fortnight. He bites as gently as may be 
the infant’s little finger, and kisses it on 
the forehead. A little water is then 
poured over the child’s neck, and the man 
drinks it, thus charming away the little 
one’s complaint. In default of a newly 
married person, the father of a child born 
within three weeks is competent to act. 
During circumcision, and after, bleeding 
is sometimes troublesome, in which case 
there is the following curious formula to 
be recited, with the infant’s face towards 
the north: “*Seven brothers strove one 
with another, they wounded one another, 
and they bandaged one another, so that no 
blood came; in like manner stay the blood 
of this child, the son of So-and-so, and 
gant him a speedy recovery.” If a child, 
as it grows older, shows signs of: debility 
or wasting, a dog’s head is boiled in a 
cauldron of water, and the body well 
washed in the broth thus prepared. For 
tapeworm in children, there is an invoca- 
tion used running thus: “In the name of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob! Three 
worms plagued Job and consumed his 
flesh; one was red, one black, and one 
white, yet of all was he relieved. Even 
so relieve the son of So-and-so from the 
worms that infest and consume him.” 
Young people liable to fits are held to be 
benefited by mixing with their food a 
smail quantity of wolf’s liver, calcined and 
pounded until fine as flour, especially if, 
in addition, they have a hair of a black 
dog sewn in their garments. The for- 
mulas used in such cases are, however, 
like the items of an auctioneer’s cata- 
logues, too numerous to mention. 

As a matter of delicacy, nothing has 
been said of popular remedies for female 
ailments. Easterns are not over-nice in 
referring to such things, and any attempt 
to deal with the complaints and cures in- 
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cluded in this division of Jewish folk- 
medicine would prove embarrassing. Be 
it, therefore, understood. that the popular 
medicine of the Jews by no means neglects 
the fairer half of the community, and pre- 
scribes for their special behoof and bene- 
fit such delicacies as fishes’ eyes pounded 
and mixed with wine, radishes in cream, 
cocks’ wings roasted and pounded, saffron 
soaked in goats’ fat, wire worms in wine ; 
poultices, emulsions, and liniments of 
every conceivable degree. of nastiness, 
and prayer formulas innumerable. As a 
curiosity — though not a “ remedy ” in the 
usual sense of the word—a common 
Jewish recipe for improving a brutal hus- 
band may conclude these jottings. Let 
the wife cut the nails of her fingers and 
toes, burn them in a fire, preserve the 
ash, and then when her husband is not 
looking, let her put this ash in a plate of 
food before him, so that he eat it. Then 
she must take some garment of her hus- 
band which is all black, tie a stone in it 
tightly, and say these words: “ As this 
stone is bound so that it cannot move, so 
may my husband, So-and-so, son of So- 
and-so, be bound in his tongue that it 
cannot curse me, and in his arms that they 
cannot hurt me.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S KEYS. 

THE time-honored ceremony that is still 
observed when the gates of her Majesty’s 
Tower of London are “locked up” is 
probably not unfamiliar to the public. 
What actually occurs, however, can be 
witnessed by a very limited number of 
persons who are not resident within the 
Tower; for a night’s immurement in that 
celebrated feudal * strength” is essential 
in order that the proceedings of the “es 
cort for the keys” may be satisfactorily 
seen and heard, the verbal portion of the 
formalities being by no means the least 
important. But the present writer having 
frequently been called upon to accompany 
the queen’s keys in their nightly peram- 
bulations, has enjoyed opportunities, not 
open to all, for viewing the curious cere- 
mony of “locking up” from the best pos- 
sible vantage-ground. A brief sketch of 
the somewhat unique details connected 
with it may perhaps prove interesting to 
the uninitiated reader, 

When not engaged in making their mid- 
night or early morning progresses, the 





queen’s keys are deposited in the resi, 
dence of the deputy constable of the for 
tress. Not very remarkable from an 
architectural point of view, this house 
stands almost in the shadow of the 
weather-beaten walls of the white Tower 
—the famous Norman “keep” that can 
boast of eight centuries’ authentic history, 
and around which as a nucleus the various 
other buildings now collectively known as 
the “ Tower” have from time to time been 
erected. And the dwelling-place of the 
keys overlooks the spot — now inclosed 
by a railing— where so many political 
offences, real or imputed, have been ex- 
piated on the block. The keys, when 
brought forth, are invariably carried by a 
warder, who is a member of the corps of 
Yeomen of the Guard, or beefeaters, as 
they are familiarly called. It may quite 
fairly be said that the antiquated, but pic- 
turesque, costume of these men consti- 
tutes one of the “sights” of the Tower; 
though in recent times the garments have 
been to a considerable extent shorn of 
their medizval characteristics. Besides 
the onerous duty of carrying the queen’s 
keys, the beefeaters are in other ways 
employed within the precincts of the 
Tower; among other things, they exer- 
cise —or at least they used to exercise — 
a sort of supervision over the visitors who 
flock into it on “open” days. Beyond 
its gates they take part in certain state 
ceremonials; and, as is well known, assist 
in the periodical searching of the vaults 
underneath the Houses of Parliament, 
thus materially helping to keep alive the 
remembrance of Guy Fawkes and the cel- 
ebrated “treason and plot” in which he 
was so deeply implicated. That neither 
the supervision nor the search is wholly 
unnecessary, has been sufficiently well 
demonstrated by events of recent occur- 
rence. 

By the main guard, which occupies a 
guardhouse distant about a stone’s throw 
from the constable’s quarters, the keys 
are provided with an armed escort on the 
occasions on which they venture into the 
open air. This guard is “mounted” 
daily by some thirty soldiers; they are 
furnished by a regiment stationed in the 
adjacent barracks, which were constructed 
to replace other buildings totally destroyed 
by the great fire that made such havoc 
in the Tower nearly half a century ago. 
Over and above attending to the royal 
keys, the members of the guard have other 
and perhaps equally responsible duties to 
perform, being in a general way answera- 
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ble for the security of the fortress and its 
contents during the twenty four hours 
they continue “on guard.” One very im- 
portant item in their tour of duty may 
here be mentioned — this is the protection 
of the Jewel House, within which are kept 
articles of almost fabulous value, includ- 
ing the regalia and the remarkable Kohi- 
noor diamond. So low in the ceiling is 
the entrance to this Eldorado, that sol- 
diers of short stature are selected to stand 
as sentries therein; for a tall man bearing 
arms would, under the circumstances, be 
apt to excite the ridicule rather than the 
awe of the visitors who are conducted 
into the place by the beefeaters. The 
main guard, as its title implies, is the 
principal one; but two other distinct 
guards are maintained in the Tower; and 
it is necessary, in order to understand 
what follows, to rapidly glance at these. 
One of them mounts at the drawbridge — 
a structure that no longer exists, and of 
which, indeed, the guard itself seems to 
be the sole memento. The party is what 
is termed a “corporal’s” guard. The 
other, known as the spur guard, occupies 
a group of buildings which probably rep- 
resent the ancient barbican of the strong- 
hold. It is a “sergeant’s” guard, and is 
entrusted with the keeping of the two 
outer gates, to which we shail have to, 
refer later on. 

When the main guard enters upon its 
duties in the forenoon, certain men are 
detailed to act when required as an escort 
for the keys. Their services in this re 
Spect are not, however, called upon till 
the near approach of midnight. But when 
the clock on the white Tower begins to 
chime a quarter to twelve, the word 
* Keys!” uttered in a stentorian tone by a 
sergeant rouses the soldiers, who are usu- 
ally slumbering with much apparent com- 
fort on the wooden guard-bed. In a few 
moments they are transferred to the exte- 
rior of the building, fully accoutred, and 
accompanied by a youthful drummer, who 
bears a rather dusty lantern which he has 
hastily lit. Perhaps the lantern may be 
regarded mainly as a sort of relic of the 
times when it may be supposed to have 
afforded the only available light on the 
route traversed by the keys. But the way 
is now amply illuminated by gas lamps of 
the ordinary pattern; and the not very 
brilliant lantern might, without very seri- 
ous disadvantage, be dispensed with. 
Having drawn up his somewhat drowsy 
men, the sergeant has now to wait for the 
officer, if that individual in authority has 
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not already appeared. The interval, if 
any, is employed by the soldiers in yawn- 
ing, or in bestowing a finishing touch upon 
the adjustment of their accoutrements, 
which have no doubt become slightly dis- 
placed during their owner’s late * changes 
of front” on the guard-bed. When pres- 
ent, the captain of the guard —having 
ascertained that the escort is likewise 
“present,” or complete in number — 
marches off thej little party towards the 
constable’s house. There the soldiers are 
met by the warder, suspended from whose 
hand, as he descends the steps, the queen’s 
keys jingle merrily. 

At this juncture, the sergeant commands 
his subordinates, whom he has halted for 
a moment, to “present arms;” and the 
beefeater takes post a little in advance of 
his protectors, who forthwith set off in 
the direction of the gates. The first sen- 
try to be passed stands expectant under 
the veranda at the entrance to the guard- 
room, where is also the whole guard not 
elsewhere engaged; it has been “turned 
out” to do honor to the keys. When the 
sentry sees the escort, headed by the lan- 
tern, coming very near to his post, he 
calls out: “Halt! who comes there?” 
not, * Who goes there?” the popular ac- 
ceptation of a military challenge, perhaps 
derived from the words used in like con- 
tingencies by sentinels of certain Conti- 
nental armies. The advancing party is 
brought to a stand-still by this summons; 
and the warder, who, as a rule, is envel- 
oped in the folds of an antiquated-looking 
cloak, replies, in a kind of sepulchral tone 
of voice, “Keys.” Whose keys?” in- 
quires the soldier, whois meanwhile stand- 
ing with his piece at the “port” —an 
attitude preparatory to assuming that of 
the “charge.” The warder answers: 
“Queen Victoria’s keys.” But even now 
the escort is not permitted to proceed on 
its journey; for the obdurate sentry, com- 
ing down to the charge, makes the de- 
mand: “Stand, Queen Victoria’s keys. 
Advance one and give the countersign.” 
The password, being well known to the 
warder, is of course given, and the sen- 
try cries: “ Pass, Queen Victoria’s keys. 
All’s well.” After the above dialogue has 
come to a termination, the keys are con- 
veyed past the guardhouse, being in their 
transit saluted by the assembled guard, 
which is then “turned in.” 

Before the beefeater and the escort 
have marched twenty yards, further ob- 
structions delay their progress. These 
fresh obstacles appear in the forms of the 
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vigilant sentinels at the Jewel House and 
at the Traitors’ Gate; which latter was 
once used for the admission of traitors 
brought down the river from Westmins- 
ter. In succession, each of the soldiers 
challenges in the same way as his com- 
rade at the main guard. And when the 
beefeater has satisfactorily answered 
both men, the party moves onward for 
some little distance, and is a fourth time 
brought to a halt by a sentry at the By- 
ward Gate. This gate is. on the inner 
margin of the now dry ditch that encircles 
the Tower. It stands under an arch, 
which is surmounted and flanked by tur- 
rets or fortifications of a long obsolete de- 
sign. Besides the soldier alluded to, a 
yeoman is at all hours on duty at this 
point. He is always to be found in an 
apartment, with a quaint vaulted roof, 
close by the gate; the place has obviously 
once been the quarter of aregular military 
guard. The sentry here having been sat- 
isfied as to the character of the escort, it 
passes on, traverses a causeway leading 
across the moat, and reaches the spur 
guard. There, of course, it is stopped by 
a sentry belonging to that body; and the 
keys are eventually saluted by this soldier, 
as well.as by the guard of which he forms 
aunit. And now, after all those impedi- 
ments have been overcome, the Barrier 
Gate is at length approached, its custodian 
having been appeased in the stereotyped 
manner. The Barrier Gate is the outer- 
most gate of the Tower, and it is necessa- 
rily the first to be locked. 

As already noticed, the warder marches 
a little in front of the escort. When he 
is within some fifteen or twenty paces’ 
distance from the gate, he halts. Then 
the men composing the escort advance, 
and under the superintendence of the ser- 
geant line the sides of the road, facing 
inwards towards its middle. The beef- 
eater, with considerable solemnity of de- 
meanor, now walks up between the ranks, 
selects the appropriate key, and locks the 
gate, which in the mean time has been 
closed by a corporal. This operation 
accomplished, and having given the gate 
a shake, to assure himself of its be- 
ing properly fastened, the beefeater -re- 
sumes his position a few yards away, 
passing as before between the lines of 
soldiers. Arms are presented to the 
keys, both when they are proceeding to 
the gate and when they are retiring from 
it, by word of command from the sergeant; 
for the officer remains behind with the 
main guard, 





The party is now rearranged in the or- 
der of march, and at once retraces its 
steps to the next gate to be secared — the 
one at the barbican or spur guard. On 
the outer side of the ditch, this portal is 
exactly opposite the Byward Gate, which 
we have seen to be situated on its inner 
bank. Having passed though the as yet 
open gate, the soldiers are again drawn 
up in lines, and it is closed and locked; 
and as the key is withdrawn from the lock, 
all present say, or are understood to say: 
“God save Queen Victoria.” The spur 
guard is turned out to salute ; and the keys 
and their escort retreat across the moat 
to the Byward Gate, where precisely the 
same ceremony takes place. This com- 
pleted, the three chief gates of the Tower 
have been made fast for the night. 

But there exists a fourth gate, which 
may be accurately described as a back 
entrance to the fortress; it stands in the 
vicinity of the ancient drawbridge, in the 
eastern portion of the outer wall of the 
Tower. The gate in this somewhat re- 
mote region is locked in a slightly less 
formal style than the other or front gates; 
and the men of the escort soon step out 
smartly on their return journey to the 
main guard. There they are hailed by the 
sentry as at the outset, and to the echo 
of his final “ All’s well,” the queen’s keys 
are carried into their quarters. 

No one, however high in rank or au- 
thority, can enter, or leave, the Tower 
after midnight. But the sergeant in com- 
mand of the spur guard is authorized to 
admit residents as far as his guardhouse, 
where there is a waiting-room for the ac- 
commodation of such belated persons. 
For this purpose he is provided with keys 
— quite distinct from those of the escort 
— wherewith to open, not the gates, but 
wickets alongside them. And thus the 
people admitted do not enter the Tower 
proper; for it will be remembered that 
the ditch intervenes between the barbican 
and the Byward Gate, where there is no 
wicket. The architects, ancient or mod- 
ern, who designed the waiting-room took 
pains that it should not be a very attrac- 
tive abode; and though it may compare 
favorably with another apartment said to 
exist in the Tower, and called Little 
Ease, there is yet but small encourage- 
ment held forth to the inhabitants of the 
fortress to remain abroad subsequent to 
the hour appointed for locking-up. 

At five o’clock in the morning, the ser- 
geant again summons his men; on this 
occasion, to open the gates of the Tower. 
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The ceremony, though essentially similar 
to the midnight one, is perhaps a little 
more hurriedly performed in the unlock- 
ing than it is in the locking of the gates; 
and the officer on guard does not appear 
in the morning, though we may safely as- 
sume that he had to turn out when the 
opening of the Tower was a more sig- 
nificant matter than it happily now is. 
But besides being present with his guard 
at midnight, he has other duties to carry 
out; by day, he marches off the “ relief” 
at intervals of two hours; and in the 
afternoon goes round the sentries, hear- 
ing them repeat their orders —an almost 
obsolete custom, but still kept up in the 
Tower. Previous to the hour appointed 
for this ordeal, the men may be seen stu- 
diously reading their instructions, or 
committing them to memory as they pace 
up and down. By night, the officer goes 
his rounds accompanied by a small es- 
cort, including the drummer boy and his 
rather opaque lantern. In the course of 
this tour, every sentinel connected with 
the garrison is visited; and by the time 
the rounds return to the Main Guard, the 
members of that important body have 
usually been called into activity by the 
loud cry of * Keys!” 





From All The Year Round. 
OF THE WRITING OF LETTERS. 


WHAT a magic there is in the advent of 
the postman! Our heart Jeaps at the two 
sharp raps and the lifting of the lid of the 
letter-box. Like Charles Lamb’s poor 
relation, “he is known by his knock.” 
But the magic is not always that of the 
kind fairy; the post can bring both good 
and evil; and often when we are cheered 
by the sight of a well-loved hand, and the 
little creature of good temper born in our 
souls is helped and blessed by letters 
from old friends, from brother or sister, 
or, maybe, from a dearer source, there 
comes at the end of the packet the ugly 
witch of a long, blue, plaguey business 
letter, and blights our innocent festival. 

But it is not of the receiving of letters 
so much as of the writing of them that we 
would now speak. It is a wide field on 
which our feet are for a few moments 
straying. Now that we are blest with 
an Education Act, letter-writing is what 
every one is thought able to do, and if 
speech, which all the philosophers will 
have it marks off the man from the brute, 
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were taken away, what of that? Would 
not humanity still be sufficiently distin- 
guished by the faculty of inditing epistles ? 
There are, it is true, disadvantages in this 
method of communication. It is more 
trouble and less pleasure to set down in 
black and white the words that we like to 
hear flowing smoothly from our own ready 
tongue, and besides (and this is graver), 
we miss all that the look of the eyes and 
the tone of the voice can give us. Many 
a sad misunderstanding has arisen be- 
cause a letter has been read with the 
reader’s expression, and not with the 
writer’s. Yet, to balance these drawbacks, 
letter-writing has its own conveniences, 
We are cooler when we sit down to a pad 
of blotting-paper than when we talk face 
to face; and what a sense of being master 
of the situation is ours! If we wish to be 
complimentary, how comfortably we can 
round off our happy thoughts, and cheat 
the hard fate which too often brings our 
fine sayings to our minds only to give us 
regret that our opportunity is gone for- 
ever. If we are conducting a controversy, 
we can collect without let or hindrance 
our illustrations and our instances, till the 
argument flows on in an uninterrupted 
stream, which must needs, we think, carry 
away our opponent in its waters. If our 
letter is one of wrath, there is no one 
to contradict us. We can be severely 
dignified or frankly angry, and all the 
time ride triumphant over the offender. I 
knew a family which clearly understood 
the value of letter-writing. In the times 
of tension in domestic politics they always 
resorted to epistolary instead of oral com- 
munications. The tender subject was 
never alluded to in the converse of the 
garish day, but at night, as befitted so 
solemn a matter, one party to the negotia- 
tions would softly open his window, and 
letting down a packet by a string, would 
dangle it against a lower lattice. When 
it was opened, the packet entered and was 
read, and presently an answer rose through 
the air. Except in degree, there was no 
difference between the functions of that 
slight cord, and those of all the royal and 
imperial messengers in Europe. 

Letters have played important parts, 
and stand high in the hierarchy of litera- 
ture. From the days of Cicero they have 
been preserved, commented on, and edited 
— nay, how much of the sacred text itself 
is made up of epistles! There is some- 
thing of especial charm about old col- 
lections of letters. They show us their 
authors in veritable flesh and blood. 
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Their writer is not hidden in his periods. 
Tully, no doubt, thought more of his 
“ Offices,” but it is the “ Epistolz,” in 
which he told his joys and sorrows “ ad Fa- 
miliares,” which show us him and Rome. 
He has had plenty of followers in the field. 
To leap over more than seventeen cen- 
turies, let us just recall the worldly old Earl 
of Chesterfield, whose letters to his son are 
known to all, and whose correspondence 
fills four fat volumes. His letters are 
bright and sometimes witty, if spiced not 
infrequently with profanity, and often after 
some most ambiguous sentiment the old 
reprobate ends with a fervent ** God bless 
you.” His style reminds us of Cicero, 
and where the Roman quotes Greek, the 
Englishman interlards his sentences with 
French. It is not many of us who write 
such letters nowadays. We are too much 
in a hurry; for the fatal genius of the 
nineteenth century who drives us forward 
ever faster on our way, has robbed us of 
our time for correspondence. Our letters, 
like our manners, have lost their stateli- 
ness. I myself have seen a letter from a 
very great man scrawled hurriedly on a 
scrap of paper. 


Ah, what a change is here, my countrymen, 


from the solemn and leisurely writing of 
a bygone age! 

Two kinds of epistolizing have now 
quite changed their fashion and seem 
about to share the extinction of the dodo. 
First, are those nameless letters of that 
Junian kind which caused great commo- 
tion, first in the world political, and later 
in the world literary. Plain-speaking, to 
great men of that sort, and under that 
form, is not often indulged in now. The 
tone is altered, and when such letters are 
printed they are satirical and not invective. 
The second change is in the manner of 
the epistle dedicatory, that once was wont, 
with many flourishes, and printed bowings 
and scrappings, to be prefixed to every 
work. It must have pleased the wealthy 
patron to find at so cheap a cost a “ most 
humble, obliged, and obedient servant” 
in an author worth twenty of the man he 
had to flatter. We have changed all that 
— and rightly —yet there is an old-fash- 
ioned smack about those epistles dedica- 
tory, which sometimes contrasts pleasantly 
with the follies now to be found on the 
page next the title, where the author in- 
scribes his book, “To my great-grand- 
mother,” or “to everybody in general and 
nobody in particular.” 





This rambling essay will best be brought 
to its end by a simple story, called to my 
recollection by my subject, of an old man 
whom I knew when I was a boy. 

When young, Benjamin Scrivener had 
been taken into the service of a large 
London firm. He had worked his way 
steadily, and, though he never rose to 
eminence or wealth, he presently came to 
occupy a post of some trust in his office. 
There he had his own corner, where day 
after day he used to arrive at half past 
nine, nor was he ever late but once, when 
he had stayed to carry home a child that 
had been hurt by a passing carriage in the 
street. It was part of his duty to write 
a number of letters every morning, and 
herein was at once the business and the 
joy of his life, for Benjamin wrote a fair 
and clerkly hand, and took an honest 
pride in his simple and little varied pe- 
riods, 

At length, when he was well turned of 
sixty-five, and the hair which still clus- 
tered almost as thickly on his head as 


when he was a boy, was now a reverend 


silver, he was allowed to retire, and to 
take with him by way of pension the sal- 
ary —not a very large one — which he 
had always been accustomed to receive. 
The old man determined to go from Lon- 
don, and, with his sister Alice, some ten 
years younger than himself, who kept his 
little bachelor household, he came and 
pitched his tent in the village where I was 
born, and at thattime lived. The cottage 
which the simple pair took for their dwell- 
ing was not in itself beautiful. It was 
one of those regular, small, red-brick 
houses, the architecture of which seems 
modelled on the square habitations of 
dolls; but over the porch, which looked 
to the southern sun, blossomed, in June, a 
great wealth of yellow roses, and on each 
side of the garden was a goodly border, 
where tall white lilies flowered, and stocks 
and sweet-williams and Canterbury bells 
grew together in loving and prosperous 
confusion. Beyond the road ran a little 
brook, and there were fine elms in the 
field at the side, so that Benjamin Scriv- 
ener found a pleasant resting-place for his 
kind old age. 

For the first month all went smoothly, 
and Benjamin with his sister passed his 
days happily enough, but at the end of 
that time a restlessness came over him. 
Something — he knew not what — seemed 
demanded of him, and he was troubled 
and anxious, till finally his vague idea took 
to itself definite shape, and one morning 
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at nine o’clock, the hour at which he had 
been used to leave his London lodgings 
for his office, he started up, brushed his 
hat, and said that the holiday was over, 
and he must go back, for he had many 
letters to write, It was in vain that his 
sister told him that working days were 
over. He insisted that he must return, or 
he would lose his post. Alice quieted 
him for that day by promising to go back 
with him on the morrow, and meanwhile 
prepared for him a desk and stool in a 
room not ordinarily used. On the follow- 
ing day, when the craze came back, she 
took him to this room to try if he would 
be satisfied. A merciful success attended 
her little scheme. Old Benjamin mounted 
the stool, and taking his pen began to 
write letters in his accustomed manner, 
with his signature in due form at the end, 
“Your obedient servant, Benjamin Scriv- 
ener, for Mercer Brothers.” 

He went on the whole of the morning, 
till his mind was relieved and the daily 
task seemed over, and from that day he 
was contented to pass his time in the 
‘same manner. His letters were some- 
times read, and found to contain mingled 
together old recollections of his office cor- 
respondence, meaningless, but composed 
with proper precision. His madness never 
affected him in any other way, and, ex- 


cept for this strange morning habit, he 
was to the world, what he was to me, a 
simple and a kindly old man. 

For five years his happy life continued, 
when one summer day he was, as usual in 
the morning, in his “ office,” with his sister 


sitting near him. He had just finished 
his letters. They were neatly addressed 
and folded up, and his pen was wiped and 
put away. Benjamin looked out of the 
window upon the sunny landscape, and 
said: * Alice, I am tired, my dear — very 
tired. I must leave off working soon. I 
cannot write as once I did.” He pointed, 
with a sigh of regret, to the inscription 
on one of his envelopes, where the hand- 
writing was more trembling than of old. 
Then he looked again on the quiet scene 
he had loved — his garden, the brook, and 
the pastures beyond, and remained still 
sitting at his desk, his white head sup- 
ported on his hand. But he spoke no 
more. Alice rose hastily, and went to 
him, and found that Benjamin Scrivener 
had taken a holiday at last. Peace to thy 
ashes, gentle soul! No letters need to 
be written in the land where now thou 
dwellest, but thou hast found brighter 
flowers and a sunnier landscape there ! 
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“You’RE a lie, Brittles.” “ You're a 
falsehood, Mr. Giles.” In this simple 
conversation, which arose, if we recollect 
rightly, out of a disputed question of fact 
as to the capture of Oliver Twist, we have 
controversy reduced to its first elements. 
As cultivated fruits have a tendency to 
return to their wild original, so political 
contradiction shows a disposition to as- 
sume the direct and primitive shape in 
which it was practised by Messrs. Giles 
and Brittles. One of the most remarkable 
instances of this emergence of the aborig- 
inal rough is supplied in a conversation, 
not imaginary, between Dr. Johnson and 
Dr. Adam Smith. “He told me,” said 
the author of “ The Wealth of Nations,” 
“that I lied.” “What did you say to 
that?” “I said that he was the son of a 
—.” The authors of this period usually 
seemed to write and speak in a sort of 
ceremonial court dress. Hume, ina letter 
to Adam Smith, speaks of “ Mr. Burke, an 
Irish gentleman, who lately wrote a very 
pretty treatise on the Sublime.” A curi- 
ous correspondence has lately been pub- 
lished between the president of the local 
government board and the editor of an 
evening newspaper. Whatever praise 
Mr. Chambertain may deserve, he is not 
entitled to the undivided eulogy which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold gives to Sophocles. 
He does not see life steadily, even if he 
sees it whole. “Insolence,” “ virulence,” 
* abuse,” “real delight in the pain you are 
able to inflict,” “the distorting medium of 
inordinate egotism ” —these are a few of 
the complimentary phrases which the con- 
troversalists exchange. We venture to 
suggest that there is a want of rhetorical 
perception in this profusion of epithets; 
and that a slight infusion of urbanity 
would give not merely polish, but also 
keenness to their weapons, and convert 
abuse into irony. ‘A mixture of a lie,” 
says Bacon, in a gustatory and connois- 
seur-like manner, ‘doth ever add pleas- 
ure.” But ao out-and-out and downright 
lie has a brutality about it which is repul- 
sive. When there is an attempt at mix- 
ture it is usually, in our days, painfully 
inartistic. Arbuthnot’s discourse, or 
rather his “ Proposals for printing a very 
curious discourse on the Art of Political 
Lying,” might profitably be perused by 
members of both Houses and parties at 
the present time. He divides lies into 
the lie additory, the lie detractory, and the 
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lie translatory. The first assigns a man a 
quality which he has not; the second de- 
nies to him a quality which he has; the 
third transfers to him something which 
belongs to somebody else. All these 
forms of falsehood ought to be applied 
with caution. Thus a noterious disbe- 
liever ought not to be represented as 
spending whole days in his closet in his 
devotions, but he may sit out public 
prayers with decorum. The use of the 
detractory lie is subject to the same con- 
ditions. A frugal minister should not be 
charged with profligacy in the public ex- 
penditure, but he may be charged with 
covetous hoarding. The translatory lie 
is, according to Arbuthnot, the most ef- 
fective, because, the thing existing, it is 
only necessary to transfer it. The appli- 
cation of these methods to the personages 
of our own day may be left to the ingenuity 
of the student. It is a question, however, 
whether there should not be some sys- 
tematic instruction in this important 
branch of practical politics. It was dis- 
puted among the ancients whether virtue 
could be taught. The attempt has not 
been very successful, whether owing to 
the difficulty of the task, the inefficieacy 
of the professors, or the stupidity of the 
pupils. But that vice can be taught there 
is no doubt whatsoever. The State regu- 


lation of vice has been much objected to; 
but it seems desirable that our vices, if 
they cannot be extirpated, should be mod- 
erated and controlled. No one can live 
much in the world without being shocked 
by the reckless and extravagant use of 
falsehood. There is no proper economy 


of it. The first lie is told which comes 
into the disputant’s head. Fury ministers 
arms, and usually unfitting arms. There 
is no proper adaptation of means to ends, 
The wrong sort of lies are told to the 
wrong sort of persons, about the wrong 
sort of persons, on the wrong occasions, 
and in the wrong manner. This goes on 
in private life; but we are now concerned 
with public lying — the lying of ministers 
of State, of members of Parliament, ot 
diplomatists, of town councillors, and even 
of vestrymen. We have lately seen the 
establishment of a College of Music and 
a School of Dramatic Art. Why should 
there not be a College of Political Lying, 
with its staff of professors, competent to 
teach the theory and practice of it, to ex- 
pound its history, and to lay down its 
methods? The use of such a school is so 
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obvious: that there would probably be no 
difficulty in obtaining an annual Parlia- 
mentary grant for its endowment and 
maintenance. As to the teachers, the 
only embarrassment would be that pieas- 
ing embarrassment which does not always 
vex public men, the embarrassment of 
riches. The subject should be treated 
historically, according to the now received 
method of research. The lives of emi- 
nent liars, British and foreign, should be 
reviewed and their methods carefully an- 
alyzed. The names of Machiavelli, Tal- 
leyrand, Barrére, Shelburne, the Rev. 
Dr. Pretyman, and others will occur to 
every one. The lie ministerial, the lie 
Parliamentary, the platform lie, the lie 
diplomatic, the lie by misplaced emphasis, 
the lie by judiciously selected epithets, 
the direct and open lie, the lie by evasion 
and suggestion, the lie by silence or by 
gesture, are varieties which should be 
carefully analyzed. Perhaps the most 
curious is the lie casuistical, or the lie 
which by a proper though secret direction 
of the intention is no lie at all. The due 
composition of a falsehood is important. 
“A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleas- 
ure ;’’ but to convince and not to please 
is the main object of lying, seriously 
pursued, and the mixture of truth adds 
plausibility. The art of lying may be 
recommended to poets in search of a 
theme. It has not been left altogether 
untouched. Ina political eclogue of the 
last century entitled “The Liars,” Mr. 
George Banks,:a well-known menber of 
Parliament, and the Rev. Dr. Pretyman, 
afterwards, by ecclesiastical promotion 
and change of name, Bishop Tomline, 
contend in alternate strains for their 
particular methods, the direct and the 
indirect, in verses with which we may 
conclude. Mr. Pitt is supposed to sit in 
judgment :— 


Begin the strain, nor shall I deem my time 
Misspent in hearing a debate in rhyme. 


PRETYMAN, 


How smooth, persuasive, plausible, and glib 
From holy lips is dropped the specious fib ! 
Which, whispered slyly, in its dark career, 
Assails with art the unsuspecting ear. 


/ BANKS. 

How clear, convincing, eloquent, and bold 
The bare-faced lie with manly vigor told ! 
Which, spoke in public, falls with greater force, 
And heard by hundreds is believed, of course, 





